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oncurrent with the publication of this issue of MUSEUM NEWS, the 
report of the Commission on Museums for a New Century will be 
released. I believe that the report will have a profound effect on the 
future of museums. It is gratifying to see this project that we have been 
working on for more than two years come to so impressive an end. It is important 
to note, however, that while the commission has officially completed its work, its 
real effects are yet to be realized. The commission report, Museums for a New 
Century, is not the end of this AAM effort. It should instead mark the beginning 
of a resurgence of interest and activity on behalf of museums across the country. 

When the commission was first proposed by Craig Black during his term as 
president of the association, we thought it would be the profession’s vehicle for 
identifying specific future trends and determining how the museum community 
could best respond and prepare itself. In the process of the commission’s work, 
however, we accomplished something far more important to our future as a 
profession. The commission has identified four future trends with implications 
for museums, but it also presents us with a clearly articulated statement of the 
fundamental functions of the museum and the essential public service that 
museums collectively provide society. 

To the best of my knowledge, the Commission on Museums for a New Century 
is the first time museum leaders representing all types and sizes of institutions 
have carried on a sustained, far-reaching discussion and study of their shared 
responsibilities and tasks. During commission meetings it was remarkable to 
listen to conversations about collecting, for instance, in which people from 
different disciplines sought to identify the elements of the process that united 
those who preserve endangered species of plants and animals and those who 
collect and exhibit paintings. For many years the AAM has advocated the notion 
of acommunity of museums, and we have stressed the commonalities that 
underlie all museums. This argument has been instrumental in making the case 
for support of museums by the private and public sectors, especially at the federal 
level. What we learned during the commission process is that our emphasis on the 
community of museums is not only a useful political tool. There is, as the 
commission report so convincingly states, real truth to the claim. 

In addition to providing us a context in which to operate as we enter a new 
century, the commission presents the profession, community leaders, 
government and other museum supporters with several challenges for the future. 
At the AAM we are beginning to plan activities that will help to implement some 
of the commission’s ideas and recommendations. We are already working with 
Congress and relevant federal agencies to assist museums in caring for their 
collections and making them accessible. In addition, we are examining the 
possibility of a national colloquium on museums and the schools and assessing the 
feasibility of a research program to gather data about American museums. 

Through the efforts of museum professionals and public and private sector 
leaders throughout the country, the report should generate initiatives on behalf of 
museums everywhere. It is essential that all people who work in and care about 
America’s museums read the report and use it to advance the goals and objectives 
of museums both individually and collectively. We all have the opportunity to 
expand the discussion about museums, their importance to society and their 
meaning to human life. The future is promising. _ 

The entire profession owes a great debt of gratitude to the commission and 
especially its cochairmen, Joel N. Bloom, director of the Franklin Institute Science 
Museum, and Earl A. Powell III, director of the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. More than any other single individual, Ellen Cochran Hicks as staff director 
has supplied the vision that synthesized the many ideas and recommendations 
that grew out of the commission’s work. Ellen together with Mary Ellen Munley, 
researcher, Ann Hofstra Grogg, editor; Carolee Belkin Walker, research assistant; 
and her predecessor, Sally Jordalen, provided excellent staff support for all stages of 
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CUM MEN TA R Y 


The Future of Museum Registration 


he imminent publication of 

the report of the Commission 

on Museums for a New Cen- 

tury has given us all reason to 
ponder the future not only of America’s 
museums but of our respective disci- 
plines as well. The comments on 
museum registration that follow are 
based on personal observation and 
many conversations with colleagues 
over the past several years. To those who 
have contributed ideas for this essay, 
whether wittingly or by chance, I am 
grateful. 

During the 15 years since the appear- 
ance of The Belmont Report, the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums’ first in- 
depth study of America’s museums,! 
museum registrars have made a good 
deal of progress toward entering the 
coming century as recognized profes- 
sionals with complex responsibilities. 
The Belmont Report, published in 1969, 
said very little about registrars specifi- 
cally, although its recurrent themes of 
low salaries, lack of professionalism and 
overwhelming work loads applied to 
them as well as other museum profes- 
sionals. The comparisons of staff sala- 
ries revealed that registrars were paid 
less than their curatorial colleagues. 

Many of the professionwide concerns 
expressed in 1969 are still with us. 
Museums remain overburdened, under- 
supported and unable to compete with 
the business sector in securing spe- 
cialized personnel. Registrars’ salaries 
and prestige remain less than those of 
curators and other administrators; 
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changes are being made, however, that 
may ultimately put the registrar on a 
professional par with others in the field. 

The duties of museum registrars be- 
came much more complex during the 
1970s. With improved support from 
government agencies, foundations and 
corporations, many museums increased 
their exhibition programs, and the 
larger institutions initiated so-called 
blockbusters. As their museums’ risk 
managers, shipping coordinators, art 
handling supervisors and information 
specialists, registrars of large museums 
found themselves faced with enormous 
responsibilities. 

In smaller museums, registrars be- 
came the legal watchdogs called upon to 
know the complex legislation governing 
the import and export of objects ranging 
from fine arts to egret feathers and 
human remains. Laws governing the 
donation of gifts and the museums role 
regarding their monetary valuation be- 
came increasingly intricate. Potential 
violators have been very closely 
watched by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice since art prices began to soar in the 
1970s and continued to escalate into the 
1980s. Such legal responsibilities have 


led to the establishment of frequent 
seminars on museums and the law, 
most often attended by registrars. 

A development that will have far- 
reaching effects into the coming 
century is the entrance of museums 
into the technological age, with diverse 
applications of computers for inventory 
control, information systems, edu- 
cational purposes, office support and 
membership files. The Belmont Report 
stressed the need for museums to adopt 
computer technology, especially the 
futuristic vision of amuseum computer 
network, but it made no mention of reg- 
istrars, the traditional keepers of man- 
ual information systems and the logical 
supervisors of new, automated systems. 

Although the computer linking of 
museum data bases envisioned in the 
late 1960s has yet to appear, and may not 
do so until well into the next century, 
the application of computer technology 
to museum records is now so firmly es- 
tablished that it may be universal by the 
year 2000. The development has most 
directly affected the registrar, who is 
often faced with becoming a well-versed 
consumer and user — if not a full- 
fledged computer scientist — almost 
overnight. Anyone choosing to enter the 
field of museum registration as we pro- 
gress toward the new century had best 
know about automated information 
systems as well as the hardware and 
software upon which they depend. 

In short, we are approaching the time 
when only qualified professionals can 
accede to registration positions in large 
and middle-sized museums. And the 
small museum that hires a file clerk ora 
liberal arts graduate without additional 
training may face serious problems. 
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To date, registrars have kept abreast of 
new responsibilities and the need for 
more specialized knowledge through 
seminars, night courses and exchange 
with colleagues at professional confer- 
ences. Exchange with colleagues has 
been expedited by the Registrars Com- 
mittee, a standing professional commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Museums established in 1976, and its 
regional affiliates. It is imperative that 
more formal means be found to educate 
museum registrars. One hope for this 
may be the many museum studies pro- 
grams that have arisen in response to the 
need for training in other museum spe- 
cialities. At present, in spite of its 
enormous importance, registration is 
not emphasized in any of these cur- 
riculums. One reason may be that many 
directors, curators and educators remain 
unaware that registrars are indeed pro- 
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we have created environments 
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For the visitor, experience is the 
essence of a museum adventure. 
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Maritz Dimensional Communica- 
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exhibition designers and consul- 
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solutions and a unique sensitivity 
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museums with which we work. 


fessionals in need of specialized train- 
ing. The idea persists that registrars are 
clerical functionaries, people who were 
not bright enough to make it as curators 
and thus had to settle for something 
less. Learning on the job is considered 
sufficient preparation for such para- 
professionals. Their degrees are usually 
in art history, archeology, anthropology 
or one of the social sciences or liberal 
arts, but registrars are expected to be ca- 
pable in such diverse areas as conserva- 
tion, law, administration, business and 
accounting procedures and computer 
science. Ironically, registrars have in 
recent years adapted so well to their new 
and more complex functions that their 
image as dilettantes may have been in- 
tensified rather than decreased. 

A second reason why so little profes- 
sional training exists is related to the 
first. People aspiring to careers in mu- 
seum work want to be curators, direc- 
tors or museum educators — in other 
words, the “professionals” in the mu- 
seum world. They also know that as reg- 
istrars they will be paid less than 
curators in most museums. Greater 
progress must be made to correct these 








problems of image and status. If regis- 
trars are to carry their burden into the 
21st century, more must be done to en- 
sure that the job is accorded the profes- 
sional stature and compensation it 
deserves. 

Anonymity is the lot of most regis- 
trars. Unknown to the public, they seem 
less important than the curators and di- 
rectors who receive press and television 
coverage. No matter how much knowl- 
edge, skill and hard work an exhibition 
may require on the part of the registrar, 
credit for its success always goes to the 
director and the curator. Once an exhibi- 
tion is mounted or a collection installed 
(the handling of the objects usually 
under the supervision of the registrar), 
the importance of the education de- 
partment in interpreting the objects to 
the public is widely acknowledged. 
Mounting an exhibition, whether 
scholarly or not, is much like producing 
a play, and anyone familiar with the the- 
ater will appreciate the similarities be- 
tween the registrar’s function and that 
of the stage manager—with the impor- 
tant difference that the registrar has re- 
sponsibilities before the opening that 
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range from those of the theatrical pro- 
ducer to those of several crew heads. 
Once the show is open, or as it begins to 
take shape either in the gallery or upon 
the stage, both the registrar and the 
stage manager are responsible for keep- 
ing things moving smoothly and coor- 
dinating large numbers of people and ac- 
tivities. A theater audience has never 
applauded a stage manager, and praise 
for stage managers in reviews is implicit 
at best, but there are noteworthy differ- 
ences between the way stage managers 
and registrars are regarded within their 
respective professions. First, a good 
stage manager is highly prized by pro- 
ducers and directors, who appreciate the 
knowledge and competency the job re- 
quires. They are also well aware of the 
disasters that might occur if the stage 
manager is incompetent. Stage mana- 
gers are thus given and wield consider- 
able authority as well as respect. Little 
known or appreciated by the audience, 
within his profession the stage manager 
is accorded a stature museum registrars 
seldom achieve. 

The process of museum accreditation 
serves to illustrate the dilemma of mu- 
seum registrars. The visiting accredita- 
tion team carefully examines the regis- 
tration department, and, according to 
one Accreditation Commission chair- 
man, the professionalism of the regis- 
trar’s office is one of the determining 
factors in whether or not a museum will 
be accredited.? Yet registrars are hardly 
ever assigned to accreditation teams, 
despite the fact that several prominent 
registrars have expressed an interest in 
serving. On the face of it, it would seem 
clear that an experienced, well- 
established registrar would be the best 
person to evaluate the performance of 
other registrars. Conversely, a registrar 
whose museum is undergoing accredi- 
tation review is entitled to examination 
by his peers. Participation by registrars 
would be of great benefit to the Museum 
Assessment Program as well. 

In the future, for the benefit of both 
registrars and the museum profession, 
the knowledge, expertise and intelli- 
gence of registrars must be used far more 


than they are at present. Not only 
should registrars take a more active role 
in accreditation, they should be ap- 
pointed to all committees that study or 
shape issues of concern to the museum 
profession as a whole. Not a single regis- 
trar was appointed to the Commission 
on Museums for a New Century. Even 
more remarkable, a recently appointed 
American Association of Museums 
committee to study conservation and 
maintenance of collections includes 
neither a registrar nor a collections 
manager. Only recently have registrars 
begun to serve on the AAM Council. 
Such recognition was not easily 
achieved, and indications are that it will 
not continue without diligence and de- 
termination on the part of registrars, 
who continue to nominate one of their 
number by petition. Neither registrars 
nor curators often appear on the slate of 
officers and councilors selected by the 
AAM’s nominating committee. 

By the year 2000 the title “registrar” 
may be defunct. Because tasks per- 
formed by the registrar have, during the 
past generation, increased in both num- 
ber and complexity, many would like to 
see a new title reflecting the heavier re- 
sponsibilities and administrative loads. 
At present, however, many museum 
professionals, who remain unaware of 
how much the information explosion 
and technological innovations have af- 
fected registrars, are reluctant to endorse 
a change in the registrar’s title. Regis- 
trars themselves are far from united on 
this issue. Moreover no other title ade- 
quately reflects the multiplicity of 
duties performed by registrars, espe- 
cially when there is still great disparity 
in the specific responsibilities of regis- 
trars from one institution to another, 
not to mention among various types of 
museums. “Collections manager,” a 
title originating in natural history mu- 
seums, has flourished during the past 
decade. For some this is a valid title, dis- 
tinguishable from the registrarial func- 
tion. But what to do then about the 
registrar who serves as information 
specialist and exhibitions coordinator? 
At all costs we must avoid euphemisms. 
Registrars are professionals who need 
not seek refuge behind such hybrid 
abominations as “curator of collections 
Management.” 

Museums are returning to an empha- 
sis on their collections: the need to con- 
serve, display and encourage research on 
their own holdings. After the decade of 
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the mega-exhibition this looking in- 
ward seems almost a novel idea. Prior to 
the 1970s, registrars were primarily re- 
sponsible for monitoring the permanent 
collections of their museums and col- 
lecting and preserving information per- 
taining to them. In many museums this 
has not changed, but in museums that 
have come increasingly to rely upon 
elaborate loan exhibitions, the demands 
on registrars and their staffs have been 
extraordinary. Since traveling and loan 
exhibitions are not likely to disappear 
from the museum scene — nor should 
they — their requirements may be 
further justification for a division of 
duties between what might be called a 
collections manager and an exhibitionse 
coordinator, another title that has 
gained popularity in recent years. With 
continued proliferation of duties, it is 
conceivable that the work of today’s reg- 
istrar may in the future be handled by 
two or three specialists. At that point, 
new and sensible titles will suggest 
themselves. 

Because registrars are usually skilled 
in handling complex tasks and have a 
broad range of knowledge for which the 


business world is willing to pay, several 
established registrars, and even more as- 
sistant registrars, have joined the migra- 
tion from museums into the business 
sector. As registration becomes an in- 
creasingly technological pursuit, this 
crossover is likely to become more seri- 
ous. Technical skills coupled with intel- 
ligence and knowledge of the human- 
ities will be even more prized by the 
corporate sector in the years ahead. It 
has already been several years since col- 
lege majors in business, management or 
computer science have taken more than 
a smattering of humanities courses, 
and they hardly ever study a foreign 
language. 

In summary, the duties of museum 
registrars have become increasingly 
complex during the latter part of this 
century, and will continue to do so into 
the next. With the increased need for 
knowledgeable, well-qualified and 
highly skilled people has come a new 
level of professionalism, although 
recognition of that has lagged behind. 
The status of registrars must be im- 
proved, not to placate the disgruntled or 
soothe tender egos, but to ensure that 


The Carter Presidential Museum e Atlanta, Georgia 


the registrars — or whatever they may 
then be called —of the 21st century are 
equal to the challenges they will face as 
both society and technology adjust to 
the complexities of progress. Young 
people must be able to decide with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm that there is a 
career in museum registration which 
will offer both professional satisfaction 
and a competitive salary. Otherwise the 
most precious resources of any century 
—human intelligence, imagination and 
diligence — will be in short supply in a 
discipline in which they are critically 
needed. A 





Notes 


1. American Association of Museums, 
America’s Museums: The Belmont Report 
(Washington, D.C.: AAM, 1969). 

2. Mildred Compton, discussion with the 
AAM Registrars Committee, June 6, 1979. 
3. For written descriptions of the duties of 
“registrar” and “collections manager,” and 
suggested qualifications for those jobs, see 
“Museum Studies: A Second Report,” 
Museum News 59, no. 2 (October 1980): 
26-31. 
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A New Look at Fire Protection 


IRE! Perhaps no other word in 
the English language elicits such 
immediate, emotional response. 
And for those of us who are 
charged with safeguarding our physical 
heritage, fire conveys particularly dread- 
ful notions. The loss of a museum and 
its holdings is a nightmare that we all 
share—and all hope to avoid. 

Given the irreplaceable nature of our 
collections and the undeniable totality 
of fire’s destructive force, it is incon- 
ceivable that we should underestimate 
this omnipresent threat. Yet, when the 
director of a recently completed art mu- 
seum was asked why his institution did 
not use modern sprinkling systems, he 
replied, “We’re not planning to have a 
fire.” Neither did the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art when it burned, resulting in 
both collections damage and loss of life. 








STEPHEN W. MUSGROVE is assistant director 
of the Mint Museum of Art in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
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There are, in fact, scores of “unplanned” 
museum fires in the United States every 
year, ranging from burned-out motors 
and coffee pots to the computer exhibit 
blaze at the Smithsonian’s Museum of 
American History and the San Diego 
Aerospace Museum disaster. 

Like cancer, fire is a fact of life which 
we all acknowledge, but which many 
assiduously try to ignore, trusting that 
basic preventive measures and blind 
luck will keep our institutions safe. It is 
not a popular subject, is discussed at few 
conferences and is written about even 
less. As a result, the museum commu- 
nity has a wide variety of lay opinions, 
backed by little experience and old prej- 
udices. Unfortunately, most of what we 
think we know about fire control meas- 
ures is apocryphal: tales of malfunction- 
ing systems drowning fragile collections 
in an unending flood of water are 
myriad. When the purveyors of this 
common tale are asked to cite a specific 
example, the stories become mythical, 





facts turn to theory and someone in- 
variably asks, “Who wants to take a 
chance on water damage anyway? It’s 
much worse than smoke damage, isn’t 
it?” 

But the old ways of looking at fire pro- 
tection need examining. The recent ex- 
perience of the Mint Museum in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, is a case in point. 


One Museum’s Approach 


During the design and development 
phase of its building expansion program 
(see MUSEUM NEWS, June 1983), fire 
safety was addressed as a primary con- 
sideration. Public safety and the protec- 
tion of the collections were paramount. 
The museum integrated an overall ap- 
proach to fire prevention and response 
with the programmatic requirements of 
its various departments, identifying 
three areas of concern: the type and 
technique of building construction; sys- 
tems and procedures for detecting and 
reporting heat and/or smoke; methods 
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to be employed in containing, control- 
ling and extinguishing fires. As is typi- 
cally the case in museum building proj- 
ects, our objective became simple and 
clear. If we could control structural de- 
sign while at the same time incorporat- 
ing reliable, sophisticated early warning 
systems, the need for extinguishing 
agents could be reduced to a minimum 
or even eliminated. After all, every 
museum professional “knew” that 
sprinklers were to be avoided. 

The plan that emerged was both 
thoughtful and comprehensive. The 
building would be constructed of steel- 
reinforced concrete. Decorative mold- 
ings and the like were to be made of 
stone and wood. Plastics were totally 
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banned—hard lessons had been learned 
from the acrid smoke of the MGM 
Grand Hotel fire. The structure would 
be divided into a number of distinct fire 
control zones, each sealed by automatic 
fire doors. Mechanical systems would 
be designed to shut down automatically 
so that smoke would not be distributed 
to other parts of the building through 
ventilation ducts. And so it went. Car- 
pets, paints, wall surfaces—all would be 
scrutinized to select those elements 
least likely to contribute to the spread 
of fire. 

Fire detection systems were next on 
the list. Standard smoke detection 
equipment proved adequate to satisfy 
requirements of the building codes but 
did not offer the level of protection and 
sophistication desired. And since re- 
porting is done via a standard telephone 
line, if that link is made inoperative for 
any reason (explosion, lightning strike, 
accidental disconnect, etc.), an alarm 
signal cannot be transmitted effectively. 
Further, while typical systems may in- 
dicate the building zone in which fire is 


ae Meisels display pricts and transparencies present vintage isto 
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suspected, most do not transmit that 
data outside the building. They simply 
turn in a general alarm. 

To counter these shortcomings, a 
more complex system was designed, 
using readily available components. Be- 
cause different detectors have various 
capabilities, the museum selected a 
combination of units, including ioniza- 
tion, photoelectric and rate-of-rise heat 
detectors. These would be used in vari- 
ous combinations to ensure the earliest 
possible detection of combustion and 
“nrecombustion” situations. The detec- 
tors would be arranged in zones corre- 
sponding to the structural zones of the 
building, and each zone would be con- 
nected to a central monitoring panel 
that is a major component of the intru- 
sion, or burglar, alarm system. 

The advantages to integrating the fire 
and intrusion systems are several. It 
simplifies the planning of conduits for 
the new building. A single vendor can 
maintain and monitor all alarms of all 
types. Only one power source (with aux- 
iliary) is required. All trouble signals 
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can be transmitted over the same dedi- 
cated and monitored telephone line, 
thus reducing line rental costs. (A dedi- 
cated line runs between two points, like 
an intercom, and can be used for the 
single purpose of providing communi- 
cation between those two points.} 

The intrusion alarm for the Mint 
Museum was designed as a highly spe- 
cialized and versatile system with an 
Underwriters Laboratories rating of 
Class AA-2. Among other things, it can 
send coded signals that indicate the pre- 
cise location of the fire. Thus, the fire 
department can plan its suppression ap- 
proach as it receives the call. More im- 
portant, the transmission line of this 
system is monitored 24 hours per day, 
ensuring that the communications link 
is always available and in good working 
order. A dead line initiates an immedi- 
ate response and investigation. 

The Mint’s plan also addressed meth- 
ods for extinguishing potential fires. A 
two-pronged approach was proposed. 
First, the staff would be trained in fire 
response measures, including profi- 
ciency in the use of hand-held fire extin- 
guishers, which would be liberally 
supplied throughout all areas of the 
building. Three types of extinguishers 
— ABC dry chemical, carbon dioxide 
and halogenated hydrocarbon hand- 
held—would be matched to the specific 
needs of the areas where they might be 
employed. Medium-sized units would 
be used because several members of the 
staff could not handle large, heavy ex- 
tinguishers. The second factor was the 
fire department itself. Two engine com- 
panies, one stationed three-quarters of a 
mile from the museum, the other three 
miles away, would provide excellent 
coverage. 

The overall plan, encompassing Class 
2. fireproof construction techniques, ad- 
vanced electronic smoke detection, 
highly secure alarm/data transmission 
and reliable fire response measures, met 
with great acceptance and enthusiasm. 
The building and its systems exceeded 
all applicable building codes, and the 
electronic measures were viewed as the 
most advanced in the state. All of this 
notwithstanding, the local fire marshal 
still recommended the use of sprinklers, 
“just to be safe.” So did other local au- 
thorities who had experience in operat- 
ing public buildings. 

The lack of resolution on this issue 
seemed to stem from a philosophical 
difference between what was best for the 
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museum’s collections and what was 
best for the museum’s structure. 

More research into the sprinkler’ 
museum issue was indicated. Little 
written material was available, and 
most of that was hopelessly dated, so a 
survey appeared to be the best method 
for obtaining solid data on both the 
opinions and preferences of today’s mu- 
seum professionals. The Mint Museum 
prepared a questionnaire, distributing it 
nationally in the spring of 1983. The re- 
sponse was most gratifying. More than 
70 percent of museums contacted re- 
sponded! This alone indicated a high 
level of interest in the subject. And most 
respondents requested copies of the re- 
sults and any reports that might grow 
out of that survey. This article is, in part, 
a response to those requests. 

An analysis of the quesions raised and 
the answers received appears below. 





Mint Museum Questionnaire 


Once the data were compiled, the 
Mint Museum decided to conduct a 
number of telephone interviews with 
selected respondents. The results of 
both surveys present an interesting pic- 
ture that differs in several key areas 
from the traditional “no sprinklers” po- 
sition of museum professionals. 

The response to question 5 clearly in- 
dicates that the majority would not rec- 
ommend the use of water sprinklers in 
anew museum building. But it is impor- 
tant to note that this is an undifferenti- 
ated question. It was intended to test 
whether the old all-encompassing “no 
sprinklers” catechism was still alive and 
well. It seems to be. 

However, the other questions and re- 
sponses provide a much different pic- 
ture of current thinking and practice. 
Blanket rules and statements are being 
challenged and replaced by selective 
processes. While the majority of re- 
spondents do not use sprinkling sys- 
tems in their exhibitions galleries and 
collections storage areas (questions 1 
and 2), they do use them in a wide 
variety of support areas. To put it 
another way, selective use of this tech- 
nology tends to ban it from those areas 















1. Does your museum use an auto- 
_ matic sprinkling system in its exhibi- 
tions galleries? 


liv O YES 
89% 1 NO 


Most of the museums reported using 
water sprinklers in exhibitions gal- 
leries; a few reported using halogen- 
ated oe gas to suppress fire. 


2. Does your museum use an auto- 
matic sprinkling system in its collec- 
tions storage areas? 


27% (1 YES 
73% 0 NO 


3. Does your museum use automatic 
sprinkling systems in any areas other 
than galleries and collections storage? 







62% () YES 
38% 1 NO 








Theses areas most St oft as being _ 
sprinkled include carpentry and paint __ 
shops, workshops, basements, — 
loading/shipping docks, mechanical 
equipment rooms and offices. 







4. Would you be inclined to lend ob- 
jects from your collections, 
exhibitions, toa m a) ] | that od au- 
tomatic water sprinklir systems in 
its exhibitions galleries and/or collec- | 
tions storage areas? 2 : 

32% [] YES 

6% ONO | 






















5. ‘To plan the installation of an au- 
tomatic water sprinkling system i ina 
new museum is: 

12% 0 Highly dese 

18% O Moderately desirable 

23% ( Not very desirable 

17% Undesirable  —s 

30% 
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where collections are present, while 
admitting it in most other areas. 

Question 4 addresses a critical issue 
often overlooked in gallery design dis- 
cussions. Many museums rely on a pro- 
gram of changing exhibitions and travel- 
ing shows to attract audiences, press 
coverage, grants and other forms of sup- 
port. Yet, if the responses in this survey 
accurately reflect the opinions (i.e., poli- 
cies) of the museum profession, two- 
thirds of the sources for loan exhibitions 
are closed to institutions that have 
water sprinklers in their exhibition 
areas. Many larger museums simply re- 
fuse to lend any portion of their col- 
lections to institutions with “wet” 
galleries. 

The individual nature of each mu- 
seum must be taken into account when 
fire suppression systems are discussed 
or planned. A 19th-century timbered 
structure needs a fire control program 
different from that for a modern facility 
built of prestressed concrete. Science 
centers have fire potentials unknown in 
art galleries. The list is endless. 

Nevertheless, the Mint Museum’s re- 
sponse to the general question of sprink- 
ling may prove interesting. Given the 
fireproof construction of its galleries, 
and wishing to protect its collections as 
well as its access to loan materials from 
other institutions, the museum decided 
not to install sprinkler systems in any 
exhibition space. Collections storage 
areas will be fitted with halogenated 
hydrocarbon suppression systems — 
thus eliminating the threat of water 
damage to collections while providing 
maximum, reliable fire suppression. All 
other areas will be equipped with stand- 
ard water sprinkler systems. 

Other museums will require different 
selective adaptations of systems avail- 
able or required in their communities. 
But an age-old blanket taboo against 
sprinklers has been lifted. A prudent 
combination of thoughtful analysis and 
current technologies can make our 
museums fire-safe now, and for genera- 
tions to come. A 
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exhibit concept package 
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your museum a reality, 


[1] We compile information that has 
been developed to date and con- 
tinue general research of your 
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best of our ideas for your 
museum. 

[] We incorporate exhibits that in- 
volve the visitor in hands-on 
action. 
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ideas for exhibits that will pro- 
duce income for your museum. 

[] We produce the concept for your 
museum in visual form. 

[ You benefit by using the visuals 
as effective tools in fund raising, 
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early three years ago, the Commission on 
Museums for a New Century set out to 
consider what lies ahead for American 
museums and propose an agenda for the fu- 
ture that would serve museums well in a world of change 
and challenge. The commission’s report, Museums for a 
New Century, is about to be published by the American 
Association of Museums, and in this issue of MUSEUM 
NEWS we present a preview. During the course of their 
work, commission members met with people from 
within and outside the museum profession. They con- 
templated the societal trends that are likely to affect 
museums, talked about the hurdles and the opportunities 
inherent in the likelihoods of the future and considered 
some internal trends and needs that require attention. 
Eschewing the crystal ball approach, they concentrated 
instead on what is known about musuems and what is 
known and expected about the world around them, and 
_ put the two together. They clarified present circum- 
stances in order to look with vision toward the future. 

I have been engaged in the commission process, too, as 
the project’s staff director. I write this column with some 
difficulty, torn between abject humility about the com- 
mission’s accomplishments and cliché-ridden praise for 
a report we hope will leave its mark on American mu- 
seums. Of the many impressions I have of my work with 
the commission, two predominate: the new “mind-set” 
we have tried to create using the commission process as a 
starting point, and the new motivations I see emerging as 
the community of museums continues to evolve. 

A process like the commission is always a thing unto 
itself, defying comparison with other superficially similar 
exercises and having effects far beyond the tangible and 
the visible. In the case of the Commission on Museums, 
our most concrete aim was to publish a report about the 
future of American museums. Now the book and the 
efforts that led to it are complete. 

But appearances are misleading, because we had a less 
obvious, but no less important, purpose. We wanted the 
commission’s work to be only the beginning of a continu- 
ing process involving the museum community and its 
growing network of compatriots and supporters. It seems 
as though the museum community has gotten the mes- 
sage we hoped it would. Thinking about change, about 
the relationship of museums to the world around them, 
about the value of the museum —as institution and as 
idea —in providing certainty in uncertain times, should 
not be the sole province of a special commission. It should 
happen continuously. This may not be easy in the face of 
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the pressing everyday concerns of museum work. But 


innovation, change and the successful promotion of the 
museum cause can only be accomplished in the context 
of a firm, articulate understanding of the value of mu- — 
seums to our society. It is already apparent that the 
commission process has encouraged people in museums _ 
to speak a slightly different language, reflecting not crisis 
but challenge, not what museums need from society but 
what museums and society can give each other. This is an 
accomplishment to be proud of. 

Another remarkable thing about the commission is the 
new motivation it has given museums as a group of insti- 
tutions. The community of museums has been taking 
shape for some years now, as museums have coalesced 
in response to the issues and concerns they have in 
common. They have discovered their similarities, but not 
how to use them in an active way. Now these similarities 
among museums are becoming the basis for an active 
determination to make museums more effective servants 
of society and stewards of our heritage. Museums aren't 
seeking common ground simply because they can solve 
problems better with a little help from their friends. It has 
become apparent that the collective, active affirmation of 
the role and value of museums is absolutely essential if 
museums are to function well. 

In the spirit of the commission process, we invited two 
people from outside museums— Rudolph H. Weingartner 
and Joseph E. Coates—to contribute to this issue of 
MUSEUM NEWS. Weingartner, who participated in one of 
the commission’s colloquiums, offers his view of the role 
of museums in society. Coates, who is involved in futures 
research, gives a personal perspective on museums that is 
bound to raise some strong feelings among our readers. 
Then we asked a group of commission members to reflect 
on the process and what it meant to them. Rounding out 
the issue is Metropolitan Museum of Art director 
Philippe de Montebello’s article on a topic that looms 
large in the future of museums—the conflict that arises 
when special, highly visible activities begin to push a 
museum’s basic functions aside. 

Museums for a New Century will be published in the 
beginning of October. Read it—it has a message for 
everyone who is committed to shaping a future for 
museums that is at least as rich as the tradition of our 
institutions would augur. 
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@ uring one of the commission’s open forums, we 
Tt were reminded of Aristotle’s belief that men and 
women come together in cities in order to be- 
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come more human. “Certainly” we were told, 
“men and women come into museums in some ways to 
become more human and to discover... that collective ex- 
perience charged with moral energy is still alive and well in 
America.” The act of contributing to the richness of the 
collective human experience is at the very heart of what 
museums are all about. By helping us summon our natural 
capacities for empathy, for vicarious experience, for intellec- 
tual growth, museums summon the humanity in us. 
Through their collections and their programs, museums 
offer rich encounters with reality, with the past, with what 
exists now and with what is possible. They stimulate curios- 
Ity, give pleasure, increase knowledge. Museums acquaint 
us with the unfamiliar, coaxing us beyond the safety of what 
we already know. And they impart a freshness to the famil- 
iar, disclosing miracles in what we have long taken for 
granted. Museums are gathering places, places of discovery, 
places to find quiet, to contemplate and to be inspired. They 
are our collective memory, our chronicle of human creativ- 
ity, our window on the natural and physical world. 
Museums in this country are individually magnificent, 
from the large and encyclopedic institutions to the small 
and jewel-like collections, from new neighborhood 
museums to institutions a century old, from art galleries to 


The commission’s report, Museums for a New Century, 
will be published on October 1, 1984. It is available to AAM 
members for $13.95; the price for nonmembers is $17.95. 


Orders should be addressed to the AAM, PO. Box 33399 
Washington, D.C. 20033 ) 
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botanical gardens, to historic sites, to science-technology 
centers to zoos. Together, museums are even more mag- 
nificent. Their collective significance to American life, their 
aggregate value, makes museums a national resource. They 
are the stewards of this country’s common wealth—a 
wealth of spirit, of substance, of cultural abundance. 
American museums today are enormously popular 
places. There are nearly 5,000 of them, in all regions of the 
country, in communities of all sizes. Our nation’s museums 
have a long tradition of scholarship, education and public 
service. Their contributions to our intellectual and cultural 
life, their capacity for encouraging inquiry and vision, make 
them cornerstones of democratic society. Millions of people 
visit museums each year, seeking knowledge, enjoyment 
and a greater understanding of other peoples, other places, 
other times. Museums help make their communities pleas- 





future. We perceived considerable confidence in the con- 
stant, enduring and familiar characteristics of museums. 
From city planner Alan Jacobs, who talked of his “incredible 
and growing joy” in going to museums, to newspaper col- 
umnist Kevin Starr, who said museums are places where 
“people can come and feel that what is done is important 
and possessed of authority,” the people who participated in 
the commission process reaffirmed that museums — and 
the values they represent —are the touchstones our society 
needs now and for the future. 

It is precisely this public confidence that offers museums 
a significant challenge: how to retain their permanence 
and authority while embracing a larger public role and re- 
sponding to new social responsibilities. It is important to 
remember that American museums have always been en- 
gaged in a process of democratization. Unlike their Euro- 





ing places to live and to visit, too; as cultural amenities, they 
help attract business investment and the tourist dollar. 

Beyond the direct significance of museums to their com- 
munities and their visitors is the constellation of values 
museums represent. The commitment to preserving, 
cherishing and learning from the artifacts and customs of 
our heritage—the commitment museums were the first to 
make — is permeating American life. There is a new en- 
thusiasm for collecting, for acquiring objects that have per- 
sonal meaning or represent disappearing traditions of 
craftsmanship. On a larger scale, the values museums es- 
pouse launched the historic preservation movement and 
helped fuel the growing pride in community and ethnic 
history. 

Museums represent certainty in uncertain times. As con- 
temporary life grows more impersonal, people need to be 
reminded that there is a continuity to human existence and 
the natural and physical world, and they need a way to 
connect their own experience to what is known about the 
past and the present. It could be said that our times are 
creating a museum movement. 

During the course of our work for the commission, we 
found evidence of this growing museum movement. We 
heard expressions of respect for museums and admiration 
for the museum community’s eagerness to prepare for the 
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pean counterparts, which were usually founded to house the 
great collections of the nobility, American museums 
evolved in a tradition befitting a democratic society. 
Nathaniel Burt describes it this way: 


The American museum was and is an idea. The European 
museum was a fact. Almost without exception the Euro- 
pean museum was first a collection. With few exceptions 
most American museums were first an ideal.... Almost 
without exception the larger American museums began 
with a deliberate appeal to the public. Most of the earlier 
European museums remained semi-exclusive cabinets of 
curiosities visible only to a few. The American museum 
began, and has remained, wide open. 


Although American museums owe a great deal to the 
beneficence of collectors and patrons, many of them indeed 
grew out of the deliberate desire to diffuse useful knowledge, 
to refine discriminating taste, to take responsibility for what 
Benjamin Ives Gilman called “forwarding the life of the 
imagination.” Early atheneums assembled collections for 
scientific and literary study. Art museums were founded 
with the idea that the public should enjoy great art. A strong 
pride in the new nation gave rise to the preservation of his- 
toric sites. 
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Museums have a strong and credible position as institu- 
tions in society today because they have always assumed a 
public dimension. The charters of museums founded in 
the 19th century embraced the Victorian impulse toward 
social reform. In the 1930s and 1940s museums sought to 
stress their educational function. The fervent idealism of 
the 1960s prompted museums even further toward public 
Service. 

Perhaps the largest steps in the democratization of 
museums in the United States have been taken in the last 
15 years. In the turbulence of the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
museums were perceived as ivory towers outside the 
mainstream of society. Their traditional power and author- 
ity was challenged, their relevance to society questioned. In 
the struggle to respond, museums reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to a public role. They reached out into the 
community, initiating programs and activities for senior 
citizens, minorities, the handicapped and others who tradi- 
tionally had felt excluded. The community of museums 
itself expanded to include new institutions addressing in- 
terests and heritages not adequately represented in existing 
institutions. Both physically and intellectually museums 
became more accessible to more people. 

At the same time museums, along with other institu- 
tions in the nonprofit sector, have recognized their integral 
relationship to the rest of society and a fuller sense of ac- 
countability for their actions. “The texture of American 
life,” Stephen Weil has observed, “is thickening. No matter 
how special we may feel, [museums] are an inextricable 
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part of the American community, and its future will be 
ours. As its life becomes more complex, so will ours.” 

In the course of this “thickening,” museums have taken 
more seriously their obligations as public trusts. They 
have established both institutional and individual stand- 
ards of quality and ethics. A broad-based, public-private 
system of financial support has developed, with govern- 
ment, business, foundations, individuals and museums 
themselves all sharing the responsibility. What has evolved 
in the past 15 years is, in short, a much higher degree of 
self-consciousness. Museums are now more deeply aware 
of their public obligations and their integral role in our 
nation’s social and cultural life. 

Museums also see more clearly their connection to one 
another. There is an emerging sense of community among 
museums, a kind of internal democratization, that defies 
the arguments of those who thought museums were too 
disparate to speak a common language. There are differ- 
ences among museums— some of them superficial, some 
fundamental — but the differences seem to make the 
community thrive. The American museum universe has 
been expanding in both scope and size since the 19th 
century and will likely continue to grow as the times de- 
mand. In fact, we contend that the healthy future of this 
country’s museums depends on the recognition that each 
institution lends its own variation to the objectives all 
museums share. It may be difficult to imagine the 
similarities among such institutions as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum, 
the Indianapolis Children’s Museum, the Adler 
Planetarium, the Buffalo Bill Historical Center and Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. But all have a legitimate place in the 
museum domain through their dedication to real things 
and the ideas those things embody, 

The act of collecting and preserving objects is at the 
center of the museum domain. Just as important is the use 
of collections to advance knowledge and understanding, 
and thus it is through research, education and exhibition 
that museums make their collections available. The bal- 
ance among these activities differs from museum to 
museum. Some museums use their collections primarily 
for research, while others have ambitious exhibition pro- 
grams and do little research. The larger museums do all 
these things, and as such serve as centers of excellence in 
the intellectual and cultural life of this country, as well as 
in the museum community. Other museums engage in all 
these activities, but with fewer resources and less ambi- 
tious objectives. Still others focus attention on one activity 
more than others — in an art center, exhibitions, for ex- 
ample. But all museums share their dedication to the ob- 
ject as tangible evidence of our artistic, cultural, natural 
and scientific heritage. What we have in the community of 
museums is a vibrant pluralism that allows differences to 
flourish while, faithful to the meaning of a “community,” 
we work together in a shared service toward shared goals 
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and the worthy stewardship of our nation’s common 
wealth. 

This report is for all who care about museums and the 
future of their contribution to the collective human ex- 
perience. Our rapidly changing society will look to 
museums even more in the years to come. How well 
museums respond depends on their ability to sustain their 
current momentum. Given the pervasiveness of the values 
museums stand for, their strong ties to the rest of society 
and their growing sense of common identity, museums are 
in an excellent position to become their own most forceful 
advocates, to make their significance both profoundly felt 
and highly esteemed. The collective human experi- 
ence, now more than ever, needs the enrichment mu- 
seums can offer. 


The Shape of the Future 


The close of a century, the end of a millennium, 1984—all 
are symbolically appropriate times to take stock, review 
the past, consider the future. As the next century draws 
closer, we will enter a new, postindustrial era in which our 
machine-oriented system gives way to an idea- and 
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information-centered system. We will be presented with a 
new range of choices about the ethical and qualitative 
character of our lives. Today we have one foot in the past, 
while the other tests the future. We know how much social 
and technological change has already altered our lives, and 
we know we must monitor it carefully to retain our indi- 
vidualism. We cannot wait for the future to happen; we 
must embrace it and participate actively in its creation. 
We are already experiencing many of the conditions that 
will shape the 21st century: massive geopolitical shifts, 
changes in the distribution of material wealth, a technolog- 
ical revolution, demographic change, dramatic assaults on 
the ecosystem, rising levels of education, a transition in the 
developed world to an economy based on information and 
the provision of services. The ramifications for natural 


phenomena and human actions are global in scale, leaving 
relatively little of the earth unaffected. The dimension of 
change is staggering, and it continues to accelerate. 

More than half the human beings ever born are alive 
today. Within a few years, five billion people will share this 
planet, and by the end of the century, more than six billion. 
At that time only 20 percent of the world’s population will 
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live in what we now consider the developed world — the 
United States, Canada, Europe, the Soviet Union, Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

This fraction of the world’s people now controls more 
than three-quarters of the world’s wealth and consumes 85 
percent of its resources. In the tropics, on the other hand, a 
third of the people are unable to obtain enough food for 
themselves and their families to avoid starvation. 

The effects of such alarming imbalances impose new 
challenges for all social institutions in the developed world, 
including museums. On an international scale, museums 
foster the vital realization that we are citizens of a single 








Museums have a role in making possible what 
futurists call a “choiceful future,” for they deal 
with both the possibilities and the dangers. 


planet in which the need for cooperation grows stronger 
every year. At the same time, museums can help pre- 
serve the diversity of human culture —a diversity rapidly 
disappearing. 

Museums have another significant responsibility in 
educating people about the ability of our planet to sustain 
life. We live in an age in which plants, animals and micro- 
organisms are becoming extinct at the most rapid rate in 65 
million years. What this means is that up to one-sixth or 
more of the forms of life on earth may disappear forever 
during our lifetimes—a truly enormous change on a plan- 
etary scale, and one that may well seriously limit human 
potential in the future. 

At the same time, our technological options are pro- 
liferating. The unprecedented scientific advances of the 
last 50 years and their accompanying applications have 
irrevocably altered our relationship to each other and our 
world. Many ravaging diseases are only history to us; the 
global attack on smallpox, for example, has completely 
eliminated it as a threat to human life, and antibiotics now 
effectively control tuberculosis and many other life- 
threatening diseases. We tinker with our hearts as if they 
were automobile engines, scan our bodies electronically 
and use laser surgery to correct problems we find. In the 
palms of our hands we hold devices that can outperform 
the room-sized computers of the early 1960s. Our nuclear 
capabilities make it possible for us to destroy virtually 
every living thing on earth. We know much about the 
workings of the universe, and we also have the ability to 
manipulate them. Both the possibilities and the dangers 
are greater than ever before. 

Museums have a role in making possible what futurists 
call a “choiceful future,” for they deal with both the 
possibilities and the dangers. Zoos and botanical gardens 
must find better ways to preserve and perpetuate their 
living collections, for as habitats disappear, some kinds of 
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plants and animals will exist only in these institutions. 
Science museums and science-technology centers have a 
public obligation to explain research developments and 
technological innovation and draw attention to the ethical 
questions they raise. And clearly, museums of art and his- 
tory must be firmly committed to preserving the expres- 
sions of human creativity and the material evidence of an 
existence that is so profoundly affected by the global scale 
of change today. 

Perhaps the only statement we can make with complete 
certainty about the next century is that it is not likely to be 
tranquil. It will not be a time for “business as usual,” for 
museums or anyone else. There will be great stress, tre- 
mendous problems and a pressing need for high creativity. 
For museums, the trusted guardians of the objects of our 
heritage, the challenge will be to achieve the highest form 
of public service. 


Museums and the Forces of Change 


The commission set out to examine the state of American 
museums at the close of this century. As we looked at the 
social, economic, environmental and political trends shap- 
ing society today, we paid careful attention to those we 
believe should be of special importance to museums. 
Studying and speculating about the future is, we discov- 
ered, something of a trend itself. Futures research is a seri- 
ous, useful process that does not attempt to approach pre- 
diction but to encourage careful thought about the 
scenarios we might find ahead, with “choice” and “op- 
tions” the operative words. Business, government, educa- 
tion, all have adopted methods of futures research and in- 
corporated them into their own future planning. 

In considering museums, we looked at economic and 
demographic trends; changes in the family, the workplace 
and education; current transitions in values and lifestyles 
and new directions in science and technology. Having con- 
sidered — from our future-oriented vantage point — the 
context in which museums function, we can attest to the 
value of the exercise, and we commend it to individual 
museums. 

We have identified four forces of change in society today 
that will have significant implications for museums. Just 
as these forces will influence the future of museums, so 
have they guided this commission in its work and provided 
the foundation for our conclusions and recommendations. 


A Proliferation of Voices 


The first force of change concerns the way decisions are 
made. Quite simply, the way things get done is changing. 
Traditional hierarchical structures are being modified to 
accommodate, and in fact encourage, wider participation 
in the processes by which authority is vested and decisions 
are made. There is growing evidence of participatory deci- 
sion making in the emergence of special-interest politics, 
the formation of new coalitions and networks to accom- 
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plish goals, the move toward new management styles and 
the promulgation of the premise that authority does not 
belong exclusively to large institutions, established profes- 
sions or influential individuals. There are more voices in- 
volved in making decisions that affect individuals, seg- 
ments of society and society as a whole. Consequently, 
both individuals and institutions face a wide array of op- 
tions. Institutions that traditionally hold authority, too, are 
being compelled to examine and even modify their role in 
the larger society. 

Participatory modes of decision making will have both 
internal and external implications for museums. Intern- 
ally, new styles of management may affect governance and 
leadership. Collaborative, nonhierarchical approaches may 
alter internal institutional structures. Externally, 
museums will continue to explore the possibilities for col- 
laboration with other museums and other cultural and 
community organizations. As a group with special inter- 
ests of its own, the museum community needs to ensure 
that its base of support is broad and firm, and its unified 
voice clear, in order to secure an effective place in the 
changing political process. 


Coming to Terms with Cultural Pluralism 


The second major force of change we believe to have impli- 
cations for museums is our society’s evolving sense of its 
own pluralism. Our population has always been culturally 
and ethnically diverse, but that diversity has not always 
been accepted as a good thing. In recent years, however, 
cultural and ethnic heritages have been recognized as a 
distinctive element of the American character. 

Yet we continue to be troubled by a fragmentation in our 
society. Assimilation as a national goal has been aban- 
doned, and socioeconomic, racial and sexual inequality 
persists. In addition to the racial and ethnic diversity with 
which we are beginning to come to terms, we are asked to 
accept new lifestyles, different value systems. There is un- 
certainty, too, in attitudes toward changing family struc- 
tures, new sex roles, new models for the structure of the 
workplace. We are also in the midst of marked shifts in the 
median age, birth rate and geographic concentrations of 
population and wealth. New centers of political and eco- 
nomic power are forming in the process. 

When it comes to preserving cultural pluralism, 
museums have an important role to play. They represent 
cultural diversity in their collections and their exhibitions. 
The museum community — within its own institutional 
makeup—exemplifies our cultural pluralism. Institutions 
dedicated to fostering and preserving particular ethnic her- 
itages will be increasingly important in helping Americans 
understand their historical experience from different per- 
spectives. But museums are in an uncomfortably con- 
tradictory situation in that their celebration of pluralism 
does not always extend to their internal hierarchies. Their 
staffs and boards generally do not represent the full div- 
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ersity of our society. This challenge of cultural pluralism to 
museums is immediate and especially complex. We will 
address it more directly in chapter 4. 


An Upheaval in Education 


The condition of this country’s educational system has 
given rise to the third force of change in which museums 
have a stake. During 1982 and 1983 a so-called crisis in 
education led to calls for more rigorous standards in cur- 
riculum content, teacher preparation and the measure- 
ment of achievement. In A Nation at Risk, the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education chronicled the 
inadequacies of the nation’s schools and urged widespread 
reform. High School, a report from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, demanded im- 
provements in the nation’s secondary schools. In Educat- 
ing Americans for the 21st Century, a special commission 
ot the National Science Board was very critical of the state 
of education in science, mathematics and technology, call- 
ing, again, tor widespread, fundamental change and a 
greater role for museums and other informal educational 
institutions. 

On the positive side, informal, voluntary education is 
gaining credibility, as more and more people—particularly 
adults — look for ways to continue learning either to im- 
prove their skills, increase their personal knowledge or 
simply to enjoy their more abundant leisure. The changing 
demographic characteristics of the population — an older 
population as the baby boom generation moves through 
adulthood, speculation about a smaller baby boom that 
will reverse the trend of declining school enrollments — 
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will make education a focus of debate for decades to come. 

In a society that puts such heavy emphasis on education 
and has such high expectations for its schools, it is not 
surprising that tumult and cries for reform so frequently 
prevail. The real strengths in the system may well be 
obscured now by attempts to make schools serve too great 
a variety of social needs. As it reaches to the heart of the 
problem, the current reform movement forces a reassess- 
ment of the realistic limits of formal education. In 
museums, too, the meaning of the learning experience, the 
relation of museums to schools and the mechanism for 
education in the museum setting all demand careful atten- 
tion. For these reasons, we have devoted a full chapter of 
this report to the museum learning experience. 


Wiring in to the Information Age 


The phenomenal revolution in communication and in- 
formation technology is the fourth force of change that will 
have serious implications for museums in the future. We 
live in a “wired society,” in which television and the mi- 
crochip alone have made the experience of our generation 
profoundly different. Only 15 years ago we were amazed to 
sit in front of our televisions and see men walk on the 
moon. Today we accept the instant connection to distant 
events as commonplace. Now entering its fifth generation, 
the computer has evolved from a cumbersome giant that 
could do complex mathematics to a portable machine that 
can manage a whole realm of information and is quickly 
becoming an accepted part of our daily lives. The inten- 
sified competition for the home computer market during 
the past few years is an indication that the computer soon 
will be, like the television set, a piece of household 
furniture. 

Museums can both affect and be affected by the elec- 
tronic age. Information management technology, too, 
could very well revolutionize museum operations, espe- 
cially in collections management and public programs. In 
the way they choose to use communications technology in 
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the exhibition halls and educational activities, however, 
museums can have a civilizing, humanizing influence on a 
population that may well need a respite from the “high- 
tech” era. There could be wider access to museums 
through new forms of communication, not replacing the 
museum experience but giving more people the incentive 
to enjoy museums at firsthand. And the general knowledge 
of museums and what they do could grow, to their benefit. 


Where Museums Are Today 


The legacy of the past and the shape of the future put 
museums today at the beginning of an era of considerable 
opportunity and challenge. There is a burgeoning museum 
movement in America, inspired by the values that 
museums espouse. People are making the commitment of 
museums their own personal commitment, and at the 
same time they are viewing museums with increased af- 
fection and appreciation. Museums have always been 
places for people, but despite long-standing public interest, 
there is nothing in the past to compare to the current lively 
enthusiasm Americans have for their museums. The sense 
of community among museums and their common 
identity as pluralistic institutions continue to evolve. As 
the open, democratic nature of museums becomes more 
emphatic, the relationship of museums to the rest of soci- 
ety — institutions and individuals alike — becomes even 
stronger. 

It is the contention of this commission that museums 
have a twofold task today. We have described the forces of 
change in society that are most likely to affect museums, 
and it is imperative that the museum community recog- 
nize and participate in them. We have also described the 
contributions museums can make to the quality of the 
human experience, and we believe that there must 
be a purposeful movement toward the full realization of 
that potential. 

These two activities must exist in balance for museums 
to thrive; they are the inseparable prerequisites for a mean- 
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ingful future. Attention to societal change is important 
because those who support, lead and work in museums 
cannot afford to be oblivious to the connection their in- 
stitutions have to the rest of American life. They must be 
able to distinguish those changes that most directly affect 
museums, for both the long and short terms. More to the 
point, museums must participate in the continuum, not 
simply observe it or react to it. The structure of museums 
and the way they build their relationships with their 
communities and other institutions must be in harmony 
with the times. 

There must be harmony, too, between this awareness of 
external conditions and the strong sense of internal 
identity that museums, as a community, have only begun 


to clarify. Although we speak with pride and satisfaction of 
the sense of unity among museums, we must remember 
that it is still new and still growing. There are considerable 
opportunities for museums to use that unity to advocate 
the essential nature of the service they provide society. 

To help museums begin the task, this commission has 
looked carefully at American museums as they exist today, 
as they have evolved in the recent past, as we think they 
might develop in the future. Each of us has a strong per- 
sonal commitment to museums. We take considerable 
pride in the integrity of the nation’s museums, their intel- 
lectual independence and the unique nature of their value 
to American life. We could easily spend the rest of our 
report extolling the virtues of institutions for which we, 
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like the public, have great affection, but that would be both 
inappropriate and unproductive. Our challenge, after all, is 
to attempt leadership and vision for the future. Museums 
encourage careful thought, and a strong point of the 
museum community has always been its capacity for self- 
evaluation. 

We have therefore singled out seven conditions in 
museums today that need to be approached with fresh 
insight and vision. 

First, there are pressing needs with regard to the 
growth, organization and care of museum collections. 
Museum staff, trustees and supporters must turn closer 
attention to the current and future condition of the objects 
that are the heart of our museums. 

Museums have not yet realized their potential as edu- 
cational institutions. Despite a long-standing and serious 
commitment to their function as institutions of informal 
learning, there is a troublesome gap between reality and 
potential that must be addressed by policy makers in edu- 
cation and in museums. 

The times demand strong and sophisticated leadership 
for museums. Their organizational structure, in particu- 
lar their system of governance, needs reexamination to 
ensure that it will meet the demands of the future. 

The museum community has never adequately de- 
scribed or aggressively promoted the significant contri- 
butions museums make to the quality of the human 
experience. In their own best interests, and in the interests 
of the public they serve, museums need to market their 
assets more thoroughly and effectively. 

The diversity of the community of museums is not 
fully representative of the diversity of the society it seeks 
to serve. In museum governance and staffing in particular, 
museums have much to gain by making a commitment to 
diversity and participatory decision making. 

There is no adequate profile of American museums. 
As a mature and public profession, the museum field has 
an obligation to set up a mechanism for continuously col- 
lecting and analyzing data about museums. 

Finally, the economic situation in museums 1S ex- 
tremely fragile. Future economic stability is an issue that 
both museums and their supporters must address, for 
financial health is essential if museums are to fulfill their 
responsibilities and satisfy the expectations society holds 
for them. 


The Commission’s Recommendations 


We hope our recommendations will point to opportunities 
on the horizon and guide both individual museums and 
the museum community toward long-term solutions and 
lasting change. They are directed to museum leaders and to 
other museum professionals, in museums of all types and 
sizes, to leaders in business and foundations, museum 
trustees, educators, government officials at all levels, the 
media and leaders of a vast array of community service 
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organizations that share the “independent sector” with 


museums. 

There are two types of recommendations. In chapters 2 
and 3 we establish two priorities for action — the growth, 
organization and care of museum collections and the func- 
tion of museums as institutions of learning. In chapters 4 
through 7 we propose avenues for taking action that in- 
volve stimulating effective leadership and an atmosphere 
of professionalism, extending collaborative efforts with 
other institutions at a variety of levels, increasing public 
awareness of the essential service museums provide and 
working toward achieving long-term financial stability. 

Our recommendations are not intended to be read in 
isolation. Their meaning derives wholly from the context 
in which they are presented; the ideas we express in the 
following chapters are equally as important. A 








The commission makes 16 recommendations, which are 
summarized in chapter 1 and elaborated on in the remainder 
of the report. The recommendations directly address the 
seven conditions described above and relate to six areas: 
collections, learning, leadership and professionalism, col- 
laboration, public awareness of museums and financial 


stability. —Ed. 
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We wanted to know what being a part of the 
Comunission on Museums for a New Century 
had meant to those involved, so we invited 
a few commission members to reflect, in a 
personal way, on the experience. We asked 
them about what they had learned, what had 
surprised them most, what had affected their 
work as museum leaders, what changes they 
would make in their institutions. And we 
asked them what they hoped for the future of 
America’s museums. Their responses— 
thoughtful and stimulating—are printed 
below. 

JOEL N. BLOOM, director of the Franklin 
Institute Science Museum in Philadelphia, 
and EARL A. POWELL III, director of the 
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Commission 
Members Reflect 
on the Process 


Los Angeles County Museum of Art, were 
cochairmen of the commission. The other 
commission members responding here in- 
clude CRAIG C. BLACK, director of the Natu- 
ral History Museum of Los Angeles County; 
MILDRED S. COMPTON, director emeritus 
of the Children’s Museum, Indianapolis; 
EDMUND BARRY GAITHER, director of the 
Museum of the National Center of Afro- 
American Artists, Boston; RICHARD W. 
LYMAN, president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York City; ROBERT R. MAC- 
DONALD, director of the Louisiana State 
Museum, New Orleans; and PETER H. 
RAVEN, director of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis. 

— Ed. 


Joel N. Bloom 


\ A ] hen Craig Black asked me to cochair the Com- 
mission on Museums for a New Century, I as- 
sumed that it would be essentially an extension 

of the long-range planning we had engaged in at the 

Franklin Institute. It was, but it was so much more that it 

became a qualitatively different experience. 

While working on the Franklin Institute’s plan, I found 
what seemed to be an amazing diversity of points of view 
from staff members working in different areas of our orga- 
nization and from trustees with varying interests and 
backgrounds. But now, with the perspective gained from 
having served on the commission, I find that planning fora 
single museum is a somewhat parochial, relatively narrow 
effort conducted among people who essentially think 
alike. Work on the commission, on the other hand, forced 
me to confront in a sustained fashion a staggering diversity 
of views and interests, some from outside the group—from 
the participants in our forums and colloquia — but the 
majority from my fellow commissioners. 
edit gs map bay goodly number of AAM pro- 

on Many varied grant review 
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panels, I thought that I was sensitive to the differences in 
the museum community. But it wasn’t until I listened to 
my fellow commissioners speak passionately of conserva- 
tion, of flora and fauna in the Amazon basin or of the 
breeding of endangered species that I came to grips with the 
incredibly broad richness of our community. And I was 
astonished, finally, at the ability of our community to 
transcend diversity and to find and express our major 
common needs and aspirations. 

For me, serving on the commission was thus intellectu- 
ally exciting and stimulating. Perhaps more important, it 
reinforced my pride in being a museum person. With the 
publication of our report, the commission’s work is fin- 
ished. I shall miss the heated discussions and seemingly 
endless drafting and redrafting sessions. But I look forward 
to participating in the much broader forum that will im- 
plement its recommendations. 





Earl A. Powell Il 


y involvement as cochairman on the Commis- 
sion on Museums for a New Century has been a 
fruitful, informative and fascinating experience 
at many levels. Art museum directors meet with some 
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frequency and exchange views and ideas on the issues re- 
lated to the art museum. I have not, however, previously 
had an opportunity to sit with other museum professionals 
and trustees and explore the commonalities of our experi- 
ences in the management of America’s cultural resources, 
and I found this opportunity provocative. 

One of the most important aspects of the commission 
for me was a broadening of my own experience and a devel- 
opment of a deeper understanding concerning the cultural 
patrimony of the museums of our country. America’s 
museums hold the wealth of our nation’s cultural past and 
provide a unique opportunity through the interpretation 
and understanding of the collections to the education of 
multifaceted constituencies. One of the facts that began to 
emerge in our discussions and colloquia that affected my 
perception of the museum as it enters a new century is the 
enormous responsibility we have as institutions and as a 
nation to preserve and maintain the collected memory of 
mankind. In this context possibly the single greatest prob- 
lem is conserving the past in order that it might be passed 
to future generations for their enjoyment and educational 
use. I would place that as an extremely high priority on the 
museum agenda. Developing expertise and supporting 
centers of conservation that can attend to these critical 
needs has been enforced in the mutual discussion and 
dialogue over the two years of the commission process. 

We have learned as well a great deal about the problems 
facing museums in areas of funding and in the philosoph- 
ical determinations surrounding the appropriateness of 
education curricula, large exhibitions and the mainte- 
nance and care of collections. What has been disturbing, 
however, is the fact that we have only limited data available 
to answer many basic questions fundamental to manage- 
ment; such information as important demographic data, 
levels of budgets, etc., has only recently begun to be assem- 
bled and studied. The establishment of a data base that 
would be accessible to museum professionals at all levels is 
clearly a project that should receive attention in the next 
few years. 

The future of museums in the area of governance and 
management is, I believe, a secure one; but no matter how 
creative programs are or how many new conservation cen- 
ters are created and staffed, the financial future of Ameri- 
ca’s cultural institutions is precarious at best. Creative ini- 
tiative must be taken in both the public and private sectors 
to ensure that the collections and programs of our 
museums can contrive to flourish. 
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Craig C. Black 


he entire process of the commission has left me 

with very conflicting thoughts and emotions. Now 

that the process has been completed and the report 
is soon to be published, however, my overall reaction is one 
of pleasure at a task well done. I came to the commission 
with certain expectations and probably a misguided fervor. 
The late 1970s and very early 1980s were filled with discus- 
sions and writings on the future, on the incredible pace of 
change in Western society, on technical revolutions, radical 
demographic changes, information and communication 
revolutions. 

Where, in the midst of these sweeping societal changes, 
were museums? Our beloved institutions were almost 
totally ignored by those writing on the future of higher 
education, or the dramatic shift in population centers. As 
various institutional mainstays of our society — religions, 
educational systems and the country’s basic industrial 
structure — were being altered, what was happening, or 
what was about to happen, to museums? 

It was with this background that I came to the AAM 
annual meeting in 1981 to announce the creation of a 
Commission on Museums for a New Century. The charge 
to the commission was formidable: prepare a broad pro- 
gram, not for survival, but for leadership to bring museums 
into the next century as strong, provident institutions 
playing a well-understood and vital role in the new society. 
I envisioned the process as one in which the commission 
would be “let in on” the secrets of the future by those 
whose business it was to forecast the coming changes in 
our economy or the new politics brought on by changes in 
demography and population age structure. What opportu- 
nities would technology offer us? How might we respond to 
new patterns of formal and informal education? In short I 


was asking, What are the new bandwagons, and where do 
we hop on? 
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After two years of the commission process I have come 
to realize that for museums bandwagons are neither the 
question nor the solution. The basic question for the new 
century has, I believe, become quite clear. It is, In a society 
where so much is changing, how can we ensure that 
museums do not change in any basic way? 

The essence of the museum enterprise is to give us a 
view of the past, a view of man’s achievements, of his 
diversity and of the worldin which we live and in which we 
evolved. Museums are the bridge between the past and the 
future. Such a mission requires a commitment to preserva- 
tion and conservation; stability is a necessity if museums 
are to serve society. 

The commission report, then, does not provide startling 
new visions, nor does it chart new terrain. Rather it offers 
an outline and a series of recommendations for ensuring 
that museums reach the new century in good health as 
stable, understood and respected centers of wonderment 
and of knowledge. 





Mildred S. Compton 


erving on the Commission on Museums for a New 

Century was an exciting and stimulating experience 

for me. Working in the smaller subcommittees and 
being a part of the informative discussions during full 
commission meetings were both enlightening. 

I had serious misgivings about the commission before 
the meetings began, and to some degree, the same misgiv- 
ings were there after the first meeting in January 1982. My 
apprehension concerned our ability to avoid becoming 
mired in current problems of museum operation and in 
hunting for new solutions to current needs. I was ap- 
prehensive that our report would be an updated version of 
the Belmont Report. Those preconceptions were altered as 
the open, frank dialogue progressed. To listen to and to 
discuss subjects with recognized authorities representing 
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the diversity in museums, and to see a consensus develop 
for subject areas that warranted inclusion in the report, 
made me realize that this was a new and exciting endeavor. 

We identified current problems and weaknesses in mu- 
seum operations as a first step in planning for possible new 
methods and procedures to overcome those problem areas. 
We identified the strengths in American museums: their 
collective treasures, their capable personnel and their great 
contributions. For years museums have justified their ex- 
istence by stating that they were preserving artifacts for 
future generations; but rarely had any museum gone be- 
yond that statement to examine and articulate the many 
other contributions they were capable of making to the 
future. 

To me, the most important aspects of my experience as a 
member of the commission were being exposed to 
futurists, learning the procedures for identifying trends 
and measuring their implications for museums and realiz- 
ing that long-range planning need not be just speculation. 
In planning our future, there will be choices and options 
that demand our participation. Fortified with knowledge 
and information, the community of museums in America 
will more than meet those challenges in the future. Even in 
retirement, I feel excited, optimistic and challenged. 





Edmund Barry Gaither 


was delighted and honored to be invited to serve on the 
Commission on Museums for a New Century because 
—beyond the professional recognition— it afforded an 
opportunity to help define a future direction for a cluster of 
institutions that I love and regard as vital to the social 
cement of society. Moreover, it provided additional oppor- 
tunity to assure that the interest of minority museums 
would be folded into that of museums at large, and that 
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their unique role and contribution—as well as their survi- 
val—would be acknowledged and supported. 

Minority museums are both small and few and run the 
risk of being easily overlooked — or even undervalued — 
when discussed in the context of the giants of the field. Yet 
even the most cursory reading of the statistical projections 
for America’s immediate future convinces one of the great 
importance of minorities in America. 

Minorities in America have a dual yet all-encompassing 
role in the social and cultural picture. They will them- 
selves be celebrating their unique history and heritage 
while taking the leading role in advancing understanding 
and appreciation of the same. But they will also be Ameri- 
cans sharing fully in the overall interplay of American 
economic, cultural and political institutions. Within our 
field minorities will need to strengthen museums that ad- 
dress their specific heritages and, at the same time, partici- 
pate in other museums. Americans need to understand 
this vital set of relationships as fundamental to the work- 
ing of a pluralistic society. 

Within the structure of the commission, I have sought to 
assure that we affirm the integrity of minority museums, 
recognizing their very important place in American life. 
This affirmation does not release other museums from 
their obligations to be pluralistic in their programs, stafts 
and boards. I sought also to assure that the printed report 
would provide concepts and language useful to minority 
museums in making and presenting a case for 
themselves in financial and political sectors. After all, 
the report should not only help chart a direction for the 
next decades; it should also help museums find and har- 
vest resources that are needed now in order to move into 
the future. 





Richard Lyman 


he most striking thing that I have learned from 
participating in the commission process is how 
little anyone knows about the museum commu- 
nity as a whole. Statistics of attendance, costs, sources of 
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income — everything — appear to be based on flimsy 
grounds, easily toppled into uncertainty at the slightest 
push. To make its case effectively in years to come, the 
museum world will need all manner of facts that are not 
now obtainable. I hope the commission’s calling attention 
to this will be helpful. 

I began my work with the commission by thinking that 
we were mainly going to update the Belmont Report. I 
found some of our efforts to probe the 21st century not 
specially useful. There is no reason to believe that we are a 
group of superwise pundits, uniquely able to clear up mys- 
teries of prophecy, and at times I felt we might become 
junior partners to Megatrends. I liked it best when we 
stuck to things we knew more about, as for the most part 
we did. 

In some ways, I’ve made a nuisance of myself on the 
commission, pointing out that there is hardly anyone on it 
who is not a museum director or former director. Partly 
this comes about as a result of tragic losses: Nancy Hanks, 
Mamie Clark. But it would have been wise to have more 
nonmuseum members to remind the majority that the 
world may look somewhat different to people quite outside 
the museum profession. Since I’m not a museum di- 
rector, I’ve sometimes felt like the Ancient Mariner who 
“stoppeth one of three” — or perhaps even like the alba- 
tross itself. 

I hope that the progress of the museum community 
toward getting itself organized will continue— it has been 
quite remarkable to date — and will eventually produce 
both a sense of community and an appreciation of diversity 
suitable to the realities of a sector of American cultural life 
that occupies a more important place in society than its 
own members entirely realize. 





Robert R. Macdonald 


Bronowski wrote in The Ascent of Man, “Man as- 
cends by discovering the fullness of his own gifts (his 

® talents and faculties), and what he creates on the way 
are monuments to the stages of his understanding of na- 
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ture and self — what the poet W. B. Yeats called ‘monu- 
ments of unaging intellect.’” The work of the Commission 
on Museums for a New Century has illuminated the vital 
and continuing role of museums as “monuments of unag- 
ing intellect.” In the voluminous readings supplied to the 
commission members, in the information developed at 
public hearings and professional colloquia and in the 
dialogue among the members of the commission and their 
colleagues, the message became clear. The traditional 
museum functions of collecting, preserving and presenting 
the products of man and nature continue to meet a basic 
and historic need. It is the need for a civilizing sense of self 
as members of the human community living in a man- 
made and natural world. 

The commission members also came to appreciate the 
diversity of the world in which we seek that sense of self 
and community. The strength of American museums is in 
their reflection of that diversity. Commission members 
were continually reminded that Americans are the great 
museum makers of human history. The United States has 
by far more museums per capita than any other nation in 
the world. We have museums of history, art, natural his- 
tory, science and technology. We have great zoos and sig- 
nificant botanical gardens. Our museums include major 
research centers and active community centers. There are 
children’s museums, ethnic museums, museums of mu- 
sic, dance, fashion, photography and space. There are 
museums with staffs in the hundreds and museums 
manned by one dedicated volunteer. There are museums 
located in grand, architectural monuments and museums 
found in small, wooden sheds along back roads. We have 
museums that collect great art and museums that collect 
political buttons. Our museums preserve millions of 
plant specimens, wedding dresses, historic documents 
and nails. It can be said, “You name it, Americans have a 
museum for it.” 

In its work the commission was able to find a common 
denominator among America’s museum diversity. Ameri- 
can museums, like their predecessors, collect and hold the 
“real thing.” It is the “thing” that museums collect that 
makes them unique and significant elements in American 
society. There are other institutions that educate and en- 
tertain. But it is the museum that collects and preserves 
the tangible evidence that elicits thoughts of self and 
community. The members of the commission continued 
to return to the realization that, at their core, American 
museums pursue a tradition as ancient as human society. 

While realizing the continuity of American museums 
with the past, the commission also came to appreciate the 
different and challenging responsibilities of museums in a 
pluralistic and highly technical, democratic society. The 
public view of the importance of museums to that society 
is indicated in the increasing numbers of citizens who visit 
them. That public expects museums to be more than col- 
lectors and conservers. By tradition, American museums 
are required to be effective, learning resources for the 
communities they were established to serve. It is clear that 
museums need to understand their communities better. 
We must apply the best techniques in translating the learn- 
ing values of our collections to the diverse audiences that 
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come to us. To meet the traditional responsibilities to col- 
lect and preserve, American museums must be innovative 
in securing financial support and improve the efficiency of 
our collections and financial management. But the com- 
mission members became painfully aware that in the fran- 
tic effort to meet the challenges of today and tomorrow, too 
many of us are neglecting our primary responsibility to 
protect our most valuable asset, the collection. 

It was a consensus among the members of the commis- 
sion that our goal is to present ideas and alternatives to 
museums and the publics they serve. It is our hope that the 
commission’s report will provide an outline of our history, 
our current condition and what museums can be in the 
future. We realize that the commission’s report may disap- 
point some and be outdated as soon as it is printed. But I 
feel that the process of the commission’s work has 
strengthened the collegiality among American museums 
and renewed our shared commitment to serve the Ameri- 
can community as irreplaceable instruments in the ascent 
of man. 





Peter H. Raven 


orking as a member of the Commission on 

Museums for a New Century has given me a 

new awareness of the tremendous vitality and 
diversity of our nation’s museums, and of their problems 
and opportunities. Conservation and education, the two 
themes emphasized in the legislation establishing the In- 
stitute of Museum Services, concern all museums and will 
do so as long as institutions of this kind exist. 
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Conservation of what we have is of paramount im- 
portance if museums are to fulfill the trust we all place in 
them. The enormity of the job to be done, however, be- 
comes apparent only when we consider museums as a 
whole, with their enormous and diverse holdings. In the 
case of the natural world, we live in an age of unprece- 
dented extinction, so that the museums that hold samples 
of organisms — either living or preserved — have acquired 
heavy new responsibilities that will become more and 
more evident during the course of the next century. 

Closely linked with conservation is the matter of col- 
lecting, especially in the area of contemporary life. Not 
only must we effectively preserve the millions of objects 
that have come to us from the past, but we must devise an 
effective national plan for dealing with the culture of the 
present, conserving for future scholars and students repre- 
sentative examples of all aspects of the things that concern 
us now. Museum professionals must cooperate in for- 
mulating plans that will allow us to do this well. It is a 
problem that affects large and small museums, local 
museums, ethnic museums— museums of all kinds. The 
process is one that will enrich our national life by helping 
us to celebrate our richness and diversity. 

Education, on the other hand, has emerged as a process 
too precious for us all to hand over to the educators. We 
must work with them to ensure that the concepts and 
values that museums represent will remain an important 
part of our national experience. Engaging the private sector, 
local government and concerned citizens in the process 
will strengthen the potential contribution of museums 
ereatly and allow them to be of even greater service in the 
new century than has been possible until now. 

Americans now have a past—a tradition—of which they 
can be proud and from which we all have much to learn. 
My work on the commission has reaffirmed for me the 
power of the museum idea, which translates the values of 
the past into the terms of the present, and by doing so helps 
enhance the opportunities of the future. We have much to 
be thankful for in contemplating the strong and positiv 
role that museums will continue to play. A 
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Boy Scout troop can meet conveniently under the 
sponsorship of the town’s historical museum; the 
lecture hall of its art museum might readily 
house a stimulating course on Hindu 
thought. But is that what museums are for? One can poke 
holes into the soil passably well with a Phillips screwdriver 
and thus plant seeds at the right depth; that tool will also 
do if one lacks an icepick. It is fairly difficult, though, to 
find a substitute when a Phillips screwdriver is needed to 
do what only it can do. Many implements can be put to 
numerous uses, but most have characteristics that make 
them especially capable of performing functions that are 
distinctively theirs. That distinctiveness confers a special 
value on an object. 

Museums are vastly more complex than manufactured 
tools. Still, a look at the characteristics and functions that 
are peculiarly theirs will yield a better understanding of 
what museums are good for. 

What do museums in fact have in common, considering 
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the immense differences among the great palaces that are 
devoted to works of art, the modest rooms occasionally set 
aside for displays of the history of brewing or printing, 
rooms that exhibit skeletons of prehistoric animals and 
rooms that display regional costumes of 19th-century 
Croatia? All such museums house objects, collections of 
real things, pertaining to some given domain or theme. 
Principles of coherence of collections may be numerous 
and tenuous; but it always matters to museums that their 
holdings are as real as the physical things in one’s own 
home. The imitations one finds in some museums, the 
reproductions, the models, prove this rule, since immense 
care is taken to create verisimilitude.* The common dis- 
tinctive characteristic of museums, then, is their role as 
keepers of actual physical objects — not of descriptions or 
depictions of objects — that prior to their imprisonment 
had careers outside museum walls. 

With this in mind, we will learn more about what 
museums are good for if we imagine a world in which one 
would not expect to find them. The 16th-century French 
village to which Martin Guerre returned surely is such a 
place. Every painting known to the villagers looked more 
or less like a Breughel; one person’s experience with natu- 
ral objects and artifacts was hardly distinguishable from 
another’s; every villager had essentially equal access to the 
mysteries of the crafts and trades. Distant lands with dif- 
ferent dress, weapons, implements, houses, flora and 
fauna, and customs were at best dimly known to exist. Nor 
was there genuine access to a past different from the 16th- 
century present. What point, then, would there have been 
to single out a set of special objects for contemplation by 
the villagers? No more than converting one’s own living 
room, today, indistinguishable from one’s neighbor’s, into 
a museum. There may have been an exception in the vil- 
lage of Martin Guerre, but it, too, would prove the rule: a 
cabinet of curios in the richest man’s house; the hairs and 
bones of a local saint in the church’s reliquary. 


*A museum of scale models of railroads is not a railroad museum; 
it is known as a museum of model railroads: a museum of real 
models, not of surrogate locomotives and cars. 





In the world in which there are museums, life experi- 
ences differ from each other, depending on where and 
when people live, on their occupations, roles and stations. 
Museums, in this familiar world, bring us into the pres- 
ence of objects that belong to lives different from ours 
and give us an opportunity to become directly acquainted 
with them. 

When we read accounts or see depictions of other times 
and places, our knowledge is extended beyond our own 
experience. The words we read and the pictures we see 
convey to us something of what those places, distant in 
time and ‘space, are like. But when we are brought into the 
presence of actual objects, our own experience is extended 
more directly than it is by description or picturing. Hence 
the importance of authenticity. Only real things will really 
stretch our experience. Authenticity, therefore, becomes 
more important, not less, in a world that has become even 
better at simulating and reproducing with remarkable ver- 
isimilitude natural objects, artifacts and even works of art. 

On this account, the distinctive trait of a museum is to 
be a repository of authentic objects from different times, 
places and domains. But what, then, is the function of 
museums? What is the point of our direct encounter with 
the things they house? Three broad, interrelated functions 
seem to me distinctive of museums, granted that there is 
as much variety within them as there are different types of 
museums. I distinguish a scholarly mission, an enter- 
tainment function and an educative one. 

To get a sense of the scholarly importance of museum 
collections requires understanding the role of firsthand ex- 
perience in scholarship generally. Anthropological inquiry, 
to take an example, rests on direct observation. Typically, 
anthropologists live with the people they study and write 
about. Historians, who cannot travel in time, must work 
with reports about the past, especially accounts contempo- 
rary with their subject matter. More important still are 
primary sources — the actual traces left by the past, 
whether in the form of documents, artifacts or buildings. 
Art historians are notoriously dependent in their work on 
the physical survival of the objects of their concern, with 
copies or reproductions largely unavailable until the inven- 
tion of photography and related techniques and still inade- 
quate for serious scholarship. 

How museum collections support scholarly pursuits 
like these is quite obvious. Archeological and anthropolog- 
ical collections extend the range of a field worker’s experi- 
ence. Museums of many different kinds offer precisely the 
repositories of different kinds of spoors of the past that 
constitute the primary evidence for the constructing of 
historical inference chains. Without art museums art his- 
tory, as that discipline is conducted, would be unthinkable. 

A visit to a museum, with magnifying glass, measuring 
devices and other instruments of examination, is In many 
ways not as good as being on the scene itself. On the other 
hand, a museum also improves on original situations be- 
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cause it offers to a scholar a coherent collection of objects 
otherwise temporally and spatially scattered. But in any 
case, direct encounters with authentic objects belonging to 
the experience of other lives are a powerful and necessary 
supplement to the paler evidence of reports. 

Entertainment of a certain kind is a quite different func- 
tion of museums. While I hesitate to use that word (for fear 
of being thought frivolous), it is surely justified, assuming 
Mozart divertimenti are properly so-called and that we are 
entertained when we see A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
In a similar way, a visit toa museum can be amusement, an 
occasion of pleasure. 

We want to be sure about two characteristics of this 
entertainment associated with museums. First, like any 
real entertainment, it must be enjoyable in itself. Whatever 
we may learn from a visit to a museum (or whatever other 
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desirable consequences that occasion may have}, we are 
talking about the experience of looking at a museum dis- 
play insofar as it is itself pleasurable. Second, we must 
insist that the only pleasure which is here relevant is one 
that has its source in the collections of museums; only 
entertainment with roots in what properly belongs to 
museums is distinctive of those institutions. 

Many different kinds of enjoyment may of course be 
derived from the objects exhibited in museums. Esthetic 
pleasure having its origin in looking at the paintings and 
sculptures of an art museum is a clear example, though 
such pleasure need not only stem from what is con- 
ventionally referred to as “art.” Esthetic pleasure, or some- 
thing very akin to it, also has its source in works of craft. 
Take beautiful Indian baskets or gorgeous ceremonial 


The common distinctive characteristic of 
museums...is their role as keepers of actual 
physical objects—not of descriptions or 
depictions of objects—that prior to their 
imprisonment had careers outside 
museum walls. 


robes, but also vintage automobiles or gleaming models of 
19th-century steam engines. Very similar responses may 
be evoked by objects of nature, such as in displays of the 
plumage of tropical birds or collections of semiprecious 
stones. 

Indeed, things need not be beautiful or even pretty to be 
ingredients in an experience that is valued for its own sake. 
(Is King Lear beautiful? Picasso’s Guernica?) We prize the 
interestingness of things, for example, their startling dif- 
ferentness from the familiar; we enjoy quaintness. Perhaps 
such values are not near the top of the moralist’s scale, but 
they certainly play an important role in our lives and they 
are an ingredient in the entertainment function of 
museums. 

The third function of a museum is educative. With it, 
that institution has its broadest social impact. I want 
briefly to look at some different ways in which museums 
educate, while remembering throughout that all museum 
learning must be characterized by the presence of authen- 
tic objects. 

Visits to museums teach us quite specific things. We say 
about this unproblematic sense of “education” that, as we 
peruse an exhibit, we acquire information about some 
segment of the past: about an industrial process, about the 
art of medieval Siena or about the festive dresses of Scottish 
Highlanders. But that repeated “about” is misleading. 
Books give information about their subject matter; dis- 
course refers, is about, things. Museums, instead, make us 
acquainted with things, so that we get to know those 
objects, rather than just learn about them. While we infer 
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information from our viewings and derive it directly from 
labels and explanatory materials, the special quality of this 
learning resides in the directness of our experience. 

Museums also educate in a broader sense, although that 
sense assumes and includes the specific function just men- 
tioned. Because in museums we are confronted by objects 
that are especially collected and selected for display, the 
direct experience of which I spoke is not readily found 
outside museum walls. A visit to a museum, when it 
works well, is like a voyage into different times or places, or 
even like a trip into regions that are subdivisions of a con- 
ceptual map rather than a geographic one. Like real travel, 
such experiences can stretch the mind and enlarge the 
imagination by acquainting us with possibilities that lie 
beyond our own time- and place-bound experiences. If 
travel is educational, so are visits to museums. 

The educative function of museums can help combat 
two all-too-familiar responses to the perception of real dif- 
ferences in the world, whether in dress or custom, moral 
values or ways of conducting daily life, or artistic styles. 
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One such response is provincial: supposing that what is 
different from the familiar is to be dismissed or even 
scorned. Museums can help, literally, to open our eyes and 
give us a bit of precisely that direct experience which 
creates familiarity and thus contributes to that under- 
standing of differences which leads to appreciation. 

Museums can help in combating a second, more mod- 
ern, conventional response to differences: call it mindless 
cosmopolitanism. This attitude takes everything to be 
equally good and finds no differences of value in the im- 
mense variety of customs, modes of life and styles that 
have been generated by a world that never stays the same. 

Our discussion has moved us into the broader aspect of 
education that we might call the inculcation of taste. 
Because managing successfully in a postindustrial society 
calls for a great deal of information and for a goodly number 
of complex intellectual skills, we think that all education 
must produce such results. But in the daily choices we 
make in moral, political and esthetic matters, we reflect 
both the values we have acquired and our ability to dis- 
criminate, judge and evaluate. Making judgments and 
evaluations, too, is something that is learned, so 
that education is relevant to this formation of taste in the 
broad sense. 

Here again, museums are relevant. Taste is acquired in 
the experiencing of objects, whether wines or paintings, 
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and not simply by means of discourse about things and 
situations. The role of art museums is obvious in a per- 
son’s acquisition of taste in works of art; but the numerous 
other worlds that are opened up to the museum visitor can 
play a similar role in our ability to discriminate, assess and 
judge. The museum helps to form taste, because it is only 
once-removed from an unfettered world and can thus play 
a significant role in the shaping of our evaluative faculties. 

The distinctive role of museums, I have said, consists of 
the interrelated functions of particular kinds of schol- 
arship, entertainment and education. A number of things 
follow about what museums should be doing if they are to 
play their roles well. 

First, they should undertake those things that will sup- 
port an appropriate form of scholarship. Here the most 
fundamental task is to collect in a systematic way the 
objects that belong to the museum’s domain — paintings, 
fossils, printing presses or whatever. Without collections, a 
museum is nothing. But pack rats are not yet curators. To 
build a collection requires a viewpoint as to what does and 
does not matter. Collecting itself is a scholarly activity. 
Astute selection of objects belonging to a domain can itself 
make important contributions to knowledge and insight. 

What is collected must be preserved. The maintenance, 
repair, restoration and housing of collections call for 
more care and feeding than are needed by thoroughbred 
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horses. There is no point in collecting, if these jobs are not 
well done. 

If amuseum’s collection is to be of use to scholars within 
or outside the museum, yet another set of handmaidenly 
activities (that are themselves scholarly) are required. The 
notion of a collection not only implies principles of coher- 
ence; access to it presupposes order. A heap, however well 
its components were selected, does not support schol- 
arship, and shrewd juxtaposition provides more insight 
than mere mechanical exposition. But even an ordered col- 
lection can be more or less intelligible. This is where the 
complex job of identifying, labeling and cataloging comes 
in: the basic and necessary scholarly activities of mus- 
eums. If museums do not perform them, they are not 
likely to be performed at all. | 

The second function of museums I have singled out is 
entertainment, with the pleasure provided by the mu- 
seum’s collections. The basic museum activity relevant 
here is exhibiting. Well-designed exhibits make a 
museums objects attractive to the public— the notion of 
design covering everything from the very conception of an 
exhibit and the selection of the objects to be displayed, to 
placement, lighting and labeling. Without attractive 
packaging, the public — which lavishes only short spurts 
of time on museum collections—will not be entertained. 

Museums, I believe, are right to cater to the public and to 
mount pleasantly or even dramatically designed exhibits 
of their wares. They should remember, however, that the 
functions of entertaining and educating overlap. It is far 
better to amuse with a display that also fulfills a higher 
teaching role than by means of one whose educational role 
is trivial. 

The entertainment function of museums can be a trap, 
because it is all too easy to forget the museum in that 
formula. Then, as elsewhere in the entertainment indus- 


Without collections, a museum is nothing. 
But pack rats are not yet curators. To build 
a collection requires a viewpoint as to what 
does and does not matter. 


try, the clicks of the turnstile become the measure of suc- 
cess: magicians, comedians or chefs for the eye or tongue 
become the magnet that makes those turnstiles move. 
When this happens, museums find themselves in futile 
competition with entertainers who are much more skilled 
and far better paid, while at the same time they arouse 
expectations in the public that make it ever harder for 
them to return to their own mission. 

The educational function of museums is the broadest, 
since it encompasses the other two. It is also the primary 
concern of many of the professionals who staff museums, 
as well as of the institutions, public and private, which 
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support them. That educative function, I have said, con- 
sists of informing and enlightening by means of the 
museum collections. Another quick look is needed at 
the special character of this transaction, if we are to see 
what needs to be done to have the educative function per- 
formed well. 

The objects themselves, I repeat, should educate by hav- 
ing the learner become directly acquainted with them. 
This special character of education in the museum is also 
the source of a weakness. Things do not speak for them- 
selves; they must have a spokesman, they must be referred 
to in discourse. Two poles of a continuum might thus be 
characterized, neither pole describing the educational ac- 
tivity of a museum. One end consists of a heap of objects 
that, however well collected, remains unintelligible and 
therefore cannot educate. At the opposite pole is pure dis- 
course. It is intelligible and thus informs and teaches, but 
because it does not provide direct experience of objects, 
such discourse is not an education that is distinctive of 
museums. 

The educational activities of museums lie between these 
two poles. We move away from the pole of incomprehensi- 
bility by introducing not only coherent ordering of objects, 
but also labeling and explanatory phrases—the guideposts 
that permit us to derive understanding from objects. 
Things don’t mean; discourse does. An exhibit that edu- 
cates uses words to release the power of things by having us 
come to know just what we are becoming acquainted with. 

As we move further toward the pole of discourse, we 
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reach the exhibition catalog, on the one hand, and the 
docent’s lecture, on the other. Both are discourse that refers 
to, and is illustrated by, the real objects that are part of the 
basic world of the museum. 

But this way of looking at the educational functions of 
museums suggests an entire area that at this time remains 
sadly underdeveloped. Our museums reverberate with the 
noise made by crowds of children from primary schools, 
led from display to display by their teachers or members of 
the museum’s staff. These goings-on can readily be located 
on our continuum: words illustrated by objects; objects 
informed by a meaning provided by a discourse that ex- 
plains and links them. But why is this valuable activity 
arrested barely above the level of sixth grade? It would 
seem that the educative activity most central to museums 
is to have their collections play a role in all of education, 
but especially in learning in secondary school and under- 
graduate study, as well as in the specialized pursuits of 
graduate work. What we take for granted about libraries — 
that they must be integrated into all facets and levels of 
education—is equally appropriate for museums, or at least 
for many of them. 

The educational programs of museums all too often 
ignore the distinctiveness of their role. Frequently, their 
lectures and courses are merely more or less adequate im- 
itations of those properly developed in educational institu- 
tions of various levels. To the extent that museums mount 
educational programs that are indistinguishable from 
those of other institutions, they divert energies and re- 
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sources from their proper educational mission, and to that 
degree leave this distinctive function unperformed. 

Conventional education is very word-dependent, and 
conventional educators seldom have the ability and train- 
ing to break far out of the web of discourse. It is in the world 
of museums that we find persons who have the knack of 
teasing information out of things, who know how to marry 
discourse and direct experience of physical objects. We are 
dependent on the staffs of museums to take the initiative 
in making acquaintance with objects of nature and ar- 
tifacts a more important part of education at all of its 
levels. Such integration is at the center of the distinctive 
educative function of museums. 

Museums are not as unitary in their distinctive mission 
as Phillips screwdrivers: there are many things that only 
museums can do or that only museums can do reasonably 
well. Nevertheless, there are limits to the proper function 
of museums, and straying beyond them exacts its price. 
Chopping ice with that screwdriver mars its blades. The 
pursuit of irrelevant goals hampers the effectiveness of 
museums. The issue of resource allocation is clear: what is 
devoted to the peripheral is not there to be spent on the 
central, and an important function remains unperformed. 
More subtly, confusion within the museum infects a 
broader public outside it and fosters the belief that nothing 
of value is distinctive of that institution, that others can 
readily do what it does. What museums are good for is 
important. Reflecting on that mission may help the better 
to fulfill it. A 
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rospects for museums have never been better, or 


' 1e Future their future more exciting, diverse and prosper- 
ous. In contrast, the administrative apparatus of 

museums is locked into a perpetual crisis mental- 

and M S eums ity over funding, patronage, ups and downs in government 
u support, expanding collections, costs of operation and lag- 

ging maintenance. This nearly universal focus of museum 

managers is only natural, but it casts a pall of pessimism 

over the intrinsically expansive future of museums. We 

ought not let that pall obscure the vision of the future 

museum with its wider scope and purpose and new techno- 

logical base. In this essay we shall look at several of the 


forces for change that will shape museums, and should 
encourage them, over the next several decades. 


Joseph E Coates 
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Forces for Change 


The broadest and most powerful forces shaping the future 
of museums are affecting many institutions. For example, 
the rising level of education and the continuing economic 
prosperity of the nation assure growing interest in the sub- 
stance and function of museums and the availability of 
resources (albeit by a variety of uncertain routes) for expan- 
sion in depth, scope and accessibility. The rise in ethnicity 
as an explicit, positive, self-conscious attention to origins, 
coupled with a growing sense of national history and the 
accompanying preservation movement, is widening the 
historical and cultural base for museums. The preservation 
movement grows out of a search for roots and an expanding 
commitment to amenities. It is also linked to environmen- 
tal and conservation movements. The rise in the expecta- 
tions and demands for better, higher quality artifacts and 
amenities in our lives is an obvious consequence of educa- 
tion, prosperity and the growing awareness of the shortfalls 
end failures of the ephemeral and the second rate. For mil- 
lions of Americans, quality is replacing quantity as the 
focus of personal development. This is reflected in a search 
for models. Hence an appeal of museums—the storehouse 
of models. 

The globalization of the U.S. economy is accompanied 
by globalization of our culture and recreation. Americans 
have voluntarily and involuntarily explored the face of the 
globe as tourists, students, soldiers and sailors, and as 
agents and representatives of multinational corporations. 
Complementing that American outreach is the continuing 
influx of new Americans. The current flow of Latin 
Americans, East Africans, East Asians, Middle Easterners, 
Africans, South Asians and Japanese into our country 
guarantees new interests, new products and designs, new 
cultural awareness and new business for museums. 

The large corporation with its associated concerns for 
public relations and goodwill and its sheer enormity of 
assets has become a positive factor in museum life. Philip 
Morris, for example, at this writing was simultaneously 
covering its bets in sponsoring the 38th Corcoran Biennial 
of American Painting, Paintings of the South, 1564—1980 
and The Precious Legacy: Judaic Treasures from the 
Czechoslovak State Collections. So much for culture in 
the service of public relations. While this involvement is 
desirable, it also illustrates a characteristic of corporate 
support — safe, bland and unimaginative, the fact that 
many have found The Precious Legacy profoundly mov- 
ing notwithstanding. That may change, of course, when 
museum administrators recognize that the corporations of 
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the world need culture more than culture needs corporate 
support. Traditional problems of the possession or disposal 
of wealth while retaining control, and the desire to leave a 
positive legacy, form a complex network of interaction 
with federal tax policies, an important matter shaping the 
museum world. 


The Implications 


To treat systematically these and other forces for change 
shaping the future of museums would require more detail 
than space permits. We would want to identify the ele- 
ments that make up the cultural, social and institutional 
system of museums, teasing out each element from build- 
ings to sites to collections to clientele. We would define the 
numerous constituencies of museums ranging from users 
and patrons to public and private sponsors, to students, 
staff, volunteers, universities, local and national busi- 
nesses and so on, and identify them with regard to each of 
these factors and the forces shaping the future. Assuming 
we have done this, let us pass now to some of the implica- 
tions such an exercise would suggest. 


The Museum Utility 


Major museums, notably the Smithsonian, are becoming 
multifaceted organizations with shops, stores, tours, 
courses, first-class national publications and book series 
and multidisciplinary research resources. Sheer size and 
diversity make them museum utilities. Their bounty, 
scope and assets set the standard for imitation by others 
and make them testing grounds for the evaluation and 
exploration of new concepts. 

The concept of the museum utility will expand to many 
regions of the country and, in the long pull, lead to a na- 
tional and international network of museums, sharing, 
exchanging, testing and evaluating more vigorously, more 
dynamically and more positively their collective roles. For 
example, one might well anticipate a national or global 
museum ticket, amuseum membership giving access and 
perquisites anywhere in the world. The museum utility 
will spin off systematic and comprehensive borrowing and 
lending services for other museums and eventually be able 
to tailor and put forward an ephemeral museum for an 
event, for lease or hire. Already the global tour and the 
mobile museum exhibit, if not commonplace, are at least 
frequent occurrences. 


The Telemated Museum 


Telematics — the technology of telecommunications and 
computers — is the area of technology that will have the 
greatest impact on museums. Telematics will surely affect 
the organization and management of museums. It will 
permit new refinements in inventory control and in the 
sorting, exchange and preservation of collections. Tele- 
communications and computers will help museums make 
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the best use of national and world museum assets. 

A computer in the museum will store a characterization 
of each holding, perhaps noting as many as 20 or 100 
features, like period, source, artist, theme, materials and 
use. With such detailed data the museum will have enor- 
mous flexibility in sorting its collection and in calling up 
particular artifacts to complement or augment major 
exhibition themes. The ability to provide detailed data 
will, of course, also influence the opportunities for and the 
likelihood of sharing and exchanging materials and finding 
lost artifacts. 

Even more dramatic, telematics will radically transform 
the purpose, kinds and use of museum displays. Today 
museum goers enthusiastic about the content of exhibits 
are sometimes frustrated in their attempt to go beyond the 
superficial examination of an artifact or work of art, to find 
linkages to context and background, history and cultural 
relationships. This kind of information simply cannot be 
presented on the awkwardly placed, virtually unreadable, 
5-by-8-inch note cards adjacent to an exhibit. The head- 
phone delivery of lectures is one step toward remedying 
this situation. But headphones are a mere foretaste of what 
the future holds. The exhibit areas of tomorrow may be 
equipped with the capability for in-depth call-up of related 
information. Each exhibition hall might become a mi- 
crocosm — a total museum — providing the viewer with 
cultural, social, historical and biographical context. At the 
mere press of a button—the electronic docent—the visitor 
could choose audiovisual displays providing detail and 
depth. Telecommunications may permit the enthusiast to 
determine where else in the city, the state, the country or 
the world related exhibits or artifacts exist —sites to visit, 
places to go. And it will be practical, not merely possible, to 
call up audiovisual, digitally stored archives and collateral 
detail from these sites and places at each viewing station in 
the museum. 

Telecommunications and computers may make 
possible a museum of the performing arts, in which ani- 
mated dioramas, half- or full-scale animated mannequins, 
would recreate classic performances or cultural activities 
—a Nigerian opera, a Cree burial ceremony or an 18th- 
century ballet. Unheard-of things will become practical — 
one might, for example, call up and compare the same 
passages from Beethoven’s Ninth, as played by 20 different 
orchestras, all in about half an hour. Or one might be able 
to compare 5,000 Impressionist paintings from the com- 
fort of a gallery or studio. Imagine being able to call up the 
depiction of eyes, or hands, as treated throughout the entire 
career of a single artist, or cross-culturally, or, in an exhibit 
on machines or structures, to see a building being con- 
structed. The process would be carried from beginning to 
end, at any speed and in any depth of detail the viewer 
might choose. The ability to select, call up, divide and 
compare presents an unprecedented opportunity for study 
of both the performing and the creative arts. 
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The “Hands-On” Museum 


The Exploratorium in San Francisco, the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Chicago and the Please Touch 
Museum and Franklin Institute Science Museum in 
Philadelphia are today known for their fine “touch and 
handle” museum displays, but the idea of “hands-on” 
exhibits has been around for a while. Transient exhibits at 
world’s fairs early experimented in the form. The trend 
toward museum exhibits as total physical, psychological 
and sensory experiences will continue and move from 
science and technology centers into art museums and cul- 
tural collections. Telematics makes it possible to go be- 
yond the limited, generally unsatisfactory printed exposi- 
tions that accompany so many museum exhibits, and the 
opportunity to call up multimedia explanations in detail 
will be particularly effective in the “hands-on” museum. 

The “hands-on” aspects of exhibitions will also expand 
in many directions as museums more directly integrate 
themselves as recreational activities in community life. 
For example, suppose one were seeing a museum exhibit 
on games or sports. The next step would be an adjacent 
playing field or game room in which those games or sports 
could be tried out with real or accurately reproduced ar- 
tifacts. Or, let’s say one were looking at an exhibit of 18th- 
century kitchen equipment. The next step would be to 
taste the food prepared according to the original recipes 
with authentic ingredients and in authentic equipment. 
Visitors to Colonial Williamsburg can already do just that. 
There is a further, and inevitable, step: participating in the 
preparation of that food. This level of “hands-on” participa- 
tion will be carried out attractively in restored villages 
where, during the summer, interns may live in an 18th- 
century building and learn an 18th-century trade like car- 
pentry, woodworking or cabinetry. The “hands-on” 
museum movement will push museums toward re-cre- 
ating more complex and complete social, cultural and 
recreational experiences. 


The Community as Museum 


One long-term trend is the blurring of many distinctions 
between museums and other institutions. All cultural and 
educational institutions are bursting out of their tra- 
ditional walls. First one sees the stored artifacts, then the 
semisynthetic and reconstructed and, lately, the natural 
community as a living museum. Williamsburg, Green- 
field Village and Cape May come to mind. Cape May, New 
Jersey, has one of the largest collections of Victorian homes 
anywhere in the United States, and through a marvelous 
combination of local and national policy they are being 
restored to Victorian elegance while still functioning as 
living and commercial quarters. 

The sense of what a museum is is rapidly changing as 
individual structures— the Pension Building or the Octa- 
gon in Washington, for example — themselves become 
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museums. And archeological interests are merging with 
more traditional museum interests. A new interest in in- 
dustrial sites mitigates against destroying old steel mills, 
paper mills or machine factories. Preserve the building, 
restore it to some functioning level and cluster around it 
the artifacts that would have been there in its heyday. One 
sees early impulses of this trend in the restoration of indus- 
trial villages like the Deserted Village in Allaire State Park, 
New Jersey, and in the rise of railroad museums. 

From the arts point of view, a similar phenomenon is 
best exemplified by the National Trust system in Great 
Britain, through which elegant old homes are preserved 
and maintained. Incidentally, membership in the National 
Trust gives one access to literally hundreds of historical 
sites and buildings. 


The Private and “Nonce” Museum 


Throughout the country there is an explosive growth of 
quasi-museums, mini-museums and private museums, 
reflecting our nation’s increasing levels of prosperity and 
education and a keener sense of commercial appeal of 
museums. Hundreds if not thousands of people have 
museum quality private collections, ranging from scien- 
tific instruments, coins and medallions, to gems, minerals 
and works of art. The vice-president of the World Bank in 
Washington, D.C., has a mini-museum in his office, re- 
flecting his 15 years of touring the world. 

The “nonce” museums—which is what I call these often 
private, special purpose or temporary museums that grow 
out of a single individual’s interest —can show up in sur- 
prising places. During the course of work on this article I 
visited Easton, Maryland, where in the storefront of a fab- 
ric store more than 50 domestic artifacts from the years 
1900 to 1940 are attractively displayed with brief de- 
scriptions under the overall theme of “You’ve come a long 
way, baby.” Twice within one week — once in Atlanta and 
once in San Francisco—I dined in restaurants decorated by 
toys. One was owned by the proprietor of a nearby toy 
museum; in the other the toy collection was for sale. And 
earlier this year in San Francisco I saw an exhibit in the 
airport concourse called A Is for Animals. Hundreds of 
carvings, figurines, castings and molds of animals from 
scores of cultures were on display for no purpose other than 
the sheer delight of travelers. In another section of the 
concourse an exhibit of Alaskan native dolls illustrated 
various ceremonies and practical activities of the Eskimo. 

With evidence of the personal zest for collecting so 
strong, the number of special purpose museums will surely 
grow. Oak Ridge, Tennessee, boasts the American 
Museum of Science and Energy. The traveling Bicentennial 
Museum was a particularly interesting nonce museum, 
since it moved around the country by rail. 

The nonce collections at world’s fairs are good testing 
grounds for new exhibit ideas, as their temporary nature 
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invites experimentation. At the New York World’s Fair in 
1939, for example, the General Motors exhibit reversed the 
usual relationship of visitors to the objects they are view- 
ing. Instead of walking by the exhibit, people were moved 
along in small, two-person vehicles. Almost surely this 
technology will be revived in standard museums in the 
future. Already we have cars that move people past dis- 
plays in commercial facilities, such as the Hershey choco- 
late factory in Hershey, Pennsylvania. The monorail, ski 
lift and similar overview devices are now commonplace at 
fairgrounds, playgrounds and theme parks. 

Large corporations have become patrons of the arts, both 
collecting and displaying objects in museumlike settings. 
The Money Museum of Chase Manhattan in New York 
City and IBM’s exhibits on the history of computers, 
gathered by Charles Eames, are examples of the topical 
commercial museum. At the same time, the visual arts are 
breaking out of museum walls and affecting the design, 
style and color of corporate “artifacts.” Atlantic Richfield, 
for example, puts out its own publication to explain the 
role of art in its decor, products, packaging and reports. 
This interest reflects, of course, the larger societal com- 
mitment to higher quality and durability. American soci- 
ety is rapidly moving away from the so-called disposable 
culture of the 1950s to early 1970s, where there seemed to 
be a single passage from mine to factory to store to con- 
sumer to trash heap. We are now a more conserving society, 
in which the value we put on high quality, durability, per- 
formance and amenities grows from our very real needs to 
conserve energy and materials. 

The rise of the special purpose museum is, of course, a 
trend that complements the development of the museum 
utility. So one finds a splendid little maritime museum in 
St. Michaels, Maryland, on the Chesapeake Bay, where 
“hands-on” exhibits and arts and crafts are presented in the 
best display formats, together with the so-called back room 
of the museum, where the repair, maintenance and restora- 
tion shop itself is on view. 


Some Additional Points 


Among the more exciting prospects for the future is the 
relationship of genetics technology to museums. Eventu- 
ally biologists will learn to take the genetic material,which 
is in every cell of every living organism, and re-create 
—that is, clone — the parent animal or plant. When the 
scientific and technological breakthroughs occur to make 
that practical, museums will become the source or bank of 
this genetic material from extinct species. It is very likely 
within a decade or two or three that we will have passenger 
pigeons. It is not unthinkable that cells recovered from the 
mummy of Tutankhamun will be cloned and he will walk 
the earth again. Certainly, tissue from mastodons by one or 
another route will be processed so that a contemporary 
elephant will be the surrogate mother of a mastodon. 
Some speculations not fully sustained by trend data are 
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worth noting. One is the possibility that the art museum 
may begin to replace the church as the repository of tradi- 
tional cultural beauty. On the other hand, some churches 
are experiencing an exciting revival in architecture, adopt- 
ing new forms and new materials to their traditional needs. 

Another concerns the elitist association of museums. 
With the opening last spring of the newly renovated 
Museum of Modern Art, the Wall Street Journal, May 2, 
1984, carried an amusing article on the 9,180 “important” 










J E Coates, Noe. enjoys the services of a 
pool of 100 futurists who volunteer to 
participate in surveys, workshops and 


solicited this group for opinions on four 
questions: © 


seums over the next 25 years? 


e What principal differences do you 


look for in museums by the year 2010? 
e What principal differences would 
you like to see between now and 2010? 
e How might the definition of “muse- 
um” change over the next 25 years? 


ihe responses. were full enough in 
themselves for presentation in this 
free- steanee re ort. 


Forces Shaping Museums 
Telematics — telecommunications, 
computers and related technologies — 
was identified as a dominant force that 
would shape the future of museums, 
along with other new high-tech possi- 
bilities, including electronic devices, 
robots, lasers, electronic medicine, 
films, video discs, tapes and television. 
New technologies were forecast as af- 
_fecting both exhibition techniques and 
_ museum operations generally. Advanc- 
ing technological capabilities will, for 
example, help museums handle huge 
masses of people without long lines. 
The accelerating rate of technological 
change will also have its effects. 
Biotechnology will influence the saving 
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other activities on an ad hoc basis. We - 








@ What are the aac or four principal 
forces that will shape the future of mu 














2 wenty Futurists Look at Museums 


of genetic materials. Medical devel- 
opments will affect disease, disability, 
prevention, treatment and control. 
Breakthroughs in biology and the medi- 
cal sciences will be complemented by 
an increasing public interest in all fields 
of science and technology. Closely allied 


is the emergence of the information age. 


_ The increasing value of education was 


repeatedly noted as the basis for an ex- 


panding educational role for museums 
and an expanding museum clientele. 
Demographic trends, particularly the 
increase in the median age, is a related 
influence here. The move toward 
lifetime learning for the whole popula- 
tion will affect museums, as will 
changes in educational methods and the 
nature of educational institutions. The 
notion of education is evolving to in- 
clude not only knowledge about the past 
and present but about projectable fu- 
tures. Finally, increasing public en- 
thusiasm for experiential learning was 
frequently cited as shaping the muse- 
ums ofthefuture, 

The futurists pointed to changing cul- 
tural awareness and values. Some saw 
an increased public interest in our own 
culture and its traditions; others noted 
an increase in our sense of cultural rel- 
ativity. Concern was expressed about 
the high rate of loss of cultural artifacts, 
similar to the losses in natural or biolog- 
ical resources. There is a continuing loss 
of technology, too — of how things are 
done and how machines work, even for 
the very recent past. Museums will have 
a role here. 


people invited to the various inner and not-so-inner 
sanctums of opening festivities. What was most conspic- 
uous about the list is the apparent absence of ordinary 
people. So long as museums remain the focus of the stylish 
largesse of the wealthy, there will always be a brake on their 
progress toward fully serving the needs of a democratic 
society. Yet, with so many people classified as “important,” 
the monopoly of the extremely wealthy and the Brahmins 
on the world of museums seems to be loosening. 































Funding, financial matters and the 
availability of resources will be of in- 
creasing concern to museums. Some 
futurists framed the problem as the 
struggle for funds in the face of expand- | 
ing missions, the intensification of the 
preservation movement, larger physical 
facilities and the high costs of construc- 
tion and maintenance, the desire for 
wider public accessibility, the increas- 
ing costs of acquisitions, 4nd tax 
changes and the general state of the 
economy. Some futurists feared budget 
cuts for museums if cultural needs must 
compete with social needs. . 

Other trends th were noted i _ 
cluded an incr ig concern for  . 
the authentication of works of art; 
the diminishing supply of first- rate 
works; the need to secure treasures 
against crime and terrorism; a growing 
interest in maintaining a better balance 
between the old and the new in mu- 
seums, along with a greater significance 
attached to heritage; an increase in lei- 
sure time for the enjoyment of mus- 
eums; and a stronger desire on the part 
of more people for firsthand, interactive 
and experiential learning rather than 
more traditional, pas viewer rela- 
tionships. : 


The Principal Differences 
Between Now and 2010 
Overwhelmingly, the futurist pool saw a 
trend away from mere viewing of objects 
toward the engagement of other senses 
in events and actions. Museums will 
become more fully committed to elec- 
tronics, and museum collections and 
materials will move into schools and 
homes. There will be a shift from an 
object orientation to an information or 
process orientation. 

The experiential aspects of the muse- 
um experience of the future were sug- 
gested in specific ways. Visitors may 
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Finally, one must recognize that a full day ina museum, 
which is what many visitors attempt, can be exhausting, 
since museums are designed with virtually no attention to 
human engineering. Inscriptions are often illegible, poorly 
illuminated or ineptly placed; provisions for sitting while 
viewing are inadequate. Attention to the elementary er- 
gonomics of the more earthy institutions such as barrooms 
seem to elude the curatorial mind. Incidentally, bar rails 
throughout museums would enormously enhance any 












participate in the operation of old and 
new devices; they may drive Model T 
cars and vy 78 rpm phonograph rec- 
ords and help make microchips. Halog- 
raphy will be used to create and re-create 
scenes; computers will search and call 
forward informa 0 exhibits and 
elsewhere. Telematics v | become the 
core technology of museums; but with 
or without electronics, there will be 
more “hands-on” exhibits. The futurists 
- anticipate a growing emphasis on tech- 
nology as opposed to crafts, and increas- 
ing attempts to “duplicate” experiences 
rather than merely explaining or illus- 
trating them. Museum collections will 
be more movable, or portable. Exhibits 








































travel around the world. 

Pluralism and diversification charac- 
terized many of the changes the futur- 
ists foresaw. Museums will evolve si- 
multaneously in two directions—some 
will become more specialized, while 
others will be more broadly based. Some 
museums may expand to become sites 
of innovative experiences, and the grow- 
ing use of participatory exhibits will ex- 
tend the educati le of museums 
into both formal an oninstitutional 
systems. Museums will include minor- 
ity points of view and: different cultural 








ture will Ee fellscced | in 1 types and isles 
of museums as well. as in their exhibits. 
Museums will be more accessible to 





more people. . 
Funding sources will shift, as support 
from private sources, , and from industry 


and corporations increases. Some mu- 
~ seums will be nearly self-supporting. 
_ They will offer a more varied range of 
services. Museum management will 
- improve with better training for 
- curators, conservators and other staff 
and the development of a worldwide 
standardized system for cataloging 
objects. 
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will be developed in many languages for 


What Differences the Futurists 
Would Like to See 

As you might expect, the changes the 
futurists anticipated were largely the 
same as those they desired, but they did 


have a few additional hopes for mus- | 


eums in the future. They’d like to see 
more compatibility between the phys- 
ical structures of museums and the 
land and communities that surround 
them and a greater emphasis on preser- 
vation and designs to facilitate it. They 
hope museums develop a more effective 
means of preserving historic artifacts 
and pay greater attention to security 
against crime, disasters and other un- 
toward events. | 


The futurists want a more wide- 


sweeping interchange of information 
and more active outreach programs 
through the use of radio and tele- 
vision. Technology should assist 
museum staffs to photograph their 
holdings and accelerate cataloging 
procedures. Reflecting their own 
bias, the futurists hope museums will 
acquire more of an orientation toward 
the future and develop exhibits dem- 


onstrating the latest developments in 
science and technology. | 
At the same time, the futurists look — 


to museums to preserve the values and 
traditions of the past in addition to the 
artifacts. They hope for stronger com- 
munity links, better access for more 
people, a better balance between high 
art and the folk arts and crafts, and more 
participatory learning and personalized 


tours through cassettes, radio and spe- 


cial exhibits. 


As for purely human comforts, the fu- 
turists hope museums will develop 
better dining facilities and improved 


physical layouts. Traffic management 
should receive more attention, and mu- 
seums should work to serve families 
and young children more effectively. 
The use of holography for re-creating 


question by pointing to changing roles — 


and stuffy, less storage oriented and 


visit, since raising one foot a few inches straightens out the 
spine and relieves stresses on the weakest part of our 
anatomy, the lower back. 

But the pressing demands that face museum managers 
struggling with the day to day will no doubt put the backs 
of their visitors far in the background. At the same time, it 
is safe to say that the future of museums has never been 
brighter. Were museums stock companies, now would be 
the time to buy. 
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The Definition of Museums 
25 Years from Now _ 
Rather than formulate new definitions, 
the futurists preferred to approach this — 


and functions. They emphasized that : 
museums should be “living,” less dusty _ 


more research oriented. The physical 
structure will match the content, some 
of them observed. Museums were de- 
scribed as expanding repositories of all 
knowledge—as places for living history 
and generalized learning, as time cap- 
sules, as libraries of visual information, 
as homes where one might search for 
roots ina rootless society. _ : 
Others sensed that museums will be- 
come more restricted, housing only an- 
cient items, and that new v terminologies 
will emerge for new institutions : 
will serve some of th 
ims aspiretotoday == 
The consensus, however, was that the 
concept of the museum will expand 
rather than narrow, and that it will come 
to include recent and real time actions 
—like today’s National Air and Space 
Museum at the § onian Cae 
tion. Some futurists foresaw t 
of the Williamsburg co | 
be fewer single buildings ee site 
displays. The museum as a portable and © 
traveling event was frequently noted. | 
And museums will shed their elitist as- 
sociations as they integrate themselves © 
more fully into the mainstream of 
American culture. 
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The High 
Cost 


ot Quali 


Philippe de Montebello 





an art museums maintain high standards of re- 

search and publication, as well as quality and 

seriousness in programming, in the face of se- 

vere financial constraints and the need to gener- 
ate revenues through an accelerated pace of exhibitions of 
an increasingly popular nature? Are the basic mission and 
character of museums changing? 

I pose these questions at the beginning because I share 
the concern of many over the growing trend to convert art 
museums into hyperactive centers and curators into full- 
time artifact arrangers in order to generate public interest 
and lure visitors (which improves receipts) as much as to 
provide pleasure and enlightenment. Naturally, I would pre- 
fer to discuss the numerous advances and the many areas of 
solid growth and development that have taken place in art 
museums both here and abroad in the last few years. That 
would serve little purpose though, and fail to recognize the 
more ominous and darker side, precisely the effects of dis- 
proportionate growth in expenses and activities over a rela- 
tively short period of time and, in my opinion, the con- 
comitant realignment of priorities they have caused. So I 
shall not speak of the wondrous. I shall ally myself with 
Jeremiah and other dour prophets, trusting that my words 
will meet with a more propitious fate than Cassandra’s 
in ‘Troy. 

Escalating costs constitute the most acute problem facing 
museums today, not just in and of themselves but because, 
in the quest for a solution to mounting deficits, the gap 
between standards — the quality to which we aspire — and 
norms—what we achieve in practice—may be dangerously 
widened. I refer specifically to standards of research, con- 
noisseurship and thought. In difficult financial times the 
norm according to which museums operate is pulled down 
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by force of compromise imperceptibly, and for that very 
reason insidiously. If too much time passes without redress, 
today’s norm will become tomorrow’s standard. 

In art museums, which must stand for uncompromising 
quality, the depreciation of standards is pernicious, for this 
must result inevitably in altering the very character of these 
institutions. Intimations of these changes are emerging now 
in museums under siege from tight budgets and high public 
interest, from institutions mounting an unprecedented 
number of public programs, especially full-scale loan exhi- 
bitions, and instituting cost-efficient approaches to the 
management of their affairs. 

Specifically, although the number of people interested in 
repeat visits to permanent collections in the United States 
seems relatively stable—and small—a much larger public 
clamors for loan exhibitions, and museums are delivering 
them. As a result they find themselves caught in the trap of 
“success choking on itself” and faced with a set of problems 
that is as paradoxical as it is unexpected. 

It is not simply that exhibitions become more expensive 
or more difficult to fund (though they do) or that directors 
and curators will run out of subjects (we won't) or run out of 
willing lenders (we won’t because too many lenders are also 
eager borrowers). The irony, and the problem, is that most 
exhibitions are profitable. Usually a museum matches most 
of its out-of-pocket costs for exhibitions through grants from 
the public and private sectors. The large crowds that exhi- 
bitions attract park in the garage, pay admission, purchase 
catalogs and posters, and eat in the museum’s restaurants. 
Many take out memberships. Much of this income is profit. 
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Exhibitions — whose enormous educational and scholarly 
value is not in question here— give a sense of animation to 
the institution, and in the long run this liveliness and flow 
of activities encourage gifts and donations. In the short term 
the most popular exhibition can generate so much income 
for a museum that substantial deficits can be erased. 

For this reason museums — having exhausted other 
plausible and legal sources of revenue with the singular 
exception of operating support from the federal govern- 
ment, which could be substantially increased, and having 
pared back their staffs as much as is tolerable — are now 
beginning to view exhibitions as a major ongoing source of 
income and an essential ingredient in the budgeting proc- 
ess. In other words, a museum’s exhibition program now 
tends to be viewed by the administration as being in the 
service of the museum’s budget— instead of the other way 
around. Exhibitions are exploited by a formidable business 
machine in place to make certain that few possible sources 
of income that can be derived from programs, especially 
exhibitions, are missed. In effect, then, a museum’s com- 
mercial and financial divisions exploit, through exhibi- 
tions, not just the events, but also more significantly, the 
whole critical mass of staff and services employed to gen- 
erate, shape and execute exhibitions — too often to the 
detriment of the staff’s custodial as well as creative 
functions. 

This shift in priorities, therefore, is not only economic, 
for it filters through the entire staff, affecting its modus 
operandi and its attitudes. Traditional values are upset. 
Basic museum work —conservation, research, cataloging, 
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scholarly publications — gives way to the effort that goes 
into realizing special events with their quantifiable results 
and to that inescapable preemptive factor, fixed schedul- 
ing, which means unyielding deadlines. The time and ef- 
fort of a museum’s curatorial, conservation and adminis- 
trative staff are displaced from a concern for fundamentals 
to the support of the special event. 

Less obvious, perhaps, is the degree to which another — 
and not negligible — element is sapped throughout a 





Escalating costs constitute the most acute 
problem facing museums today, not just in 
and of themselves but because, in the quest 
for a solution to mounting deficits, the gap 
between standards...and norms...may be 
dangerously widened. 





museum in the interest of maintaining an exhibition pro- 
gram. I refer to mental and physical energy. It may not be 
quantifiable, but this type of energy is a distinctly limited 
currency, easily abused and exhausted. Take the director, 
turned impresario, for example, and not altogether against 
his will I hasten to add. The director, anxious to make a 
mark, is himself an actor on the stage. He must travel often 
in the service of special projects, but he sees little for sheer 
delectation or education. He must coordinate and 
negotiate loans, work out budgets and help raise funds. 
Those tasks quite naturally can be expected of him. But 
season after season, should the creation of four-star events 
be his greatest preoccupation? Shouldn’t his energies and 
thoughts be turned with equal fervor and clarity to such 
vital concerns as conservation, storage and publications? 
Inevitably, the disproportionate burden placed on the di- 
rector by the complex management of an active exhibition 
program further widens the distance between him and art, 
between him and the direct apprehension of art. If that gulf 
does not, at some point, narrow, it is likely over time to 
reflect upon the quality of thought the director brings to 
bear in shaping every aspect of a museums life. 

Directors are more and more forced to operate on 
stored-up experience and knowledge, since they cannot 
hope to keep up with developments in all fields. Distress- 
ing as this may be for a director, who must learn to accept 
that he is condemned to being miscellaneous, it is even 
more distressing to see that, increasingly, what he may 
have to draw upon in his best curators is also stored-up 
experience and knowledge and, ultimately, too high a de- 
pendence on intuition rather than on the up-to-date exper- 
tise he should expect. Unfortunately, when curators are put 
in charge of exhibitions, even though backed by a large 
support staff, they also must function in a businesslike 
way, being equally responsible to deadlines and established 
budgets. Operations meetings become more frequent than 
visits to the library, 
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A curator may devote more than a full year of effort on an 
exhibition. If exhibitions in that area recur with any degree 
of frequency, that same curator, unable to keep up with his 
field, may lose the edge he once had—the edge that made 
him indispensable in the first place. It should be noted that 
while working on exhibitions, curators are compelled to 
devote a disproportionate amount of their time and ener- 
gies not to the collections of which they are the keepers but 
to works of art that reside elsewhere. 

What about younger curators? Aren’t museums in 
danger of creating, in this project-oriented world, a whole 
generation of curators who, because their duties have de- 
nied them sufficient unstructured time for studying and 
looking, will not have their seniors’ knowledge or experi- 
ence in reserve so they can later perform with intelligence 
and discrimination in more important positions? 

Admittedly, museums are now producing young 
curators who are willing to take on tasks outside their field 
of specialization, who engage in more practical scholarship 
and who are more responsive to the general public. How- 
ever, such unglamorous yet indispensable museum skills 
as basic cataloging of the collections may either not be 
learned or not be done. This breed of curators knows a 
wholly new sense of reward as it thrives on the scent of 
exciting and challenging exhibitions, but the danger here 1s 
in being too far removed from the ivory tower, the view 
from which still provides the best foundation for produc- 
tive and original scholarship. The consequences of a pro- 
eram or general activity weighted in favor of temporary 
exhibitions are felt at all levels of the museum; they redi- 
rect the energies of the administrative as well as the curato- 
rial functions. The combined pressures of revenue needs 
and deadlines make it clear that development offices must 
structure their time and effort to fund exhibitions. Only 
then can they turn to, let’s say, looking for funding for a 
gallery renovation that, in truth, can wait. At the same 
time the museum’s editors must first tackle the entries for 
an exhibition catalog, which must be published at the 
opening of an exhibition, before they can work on a collec- 
tion catalog, which also can wait. 

The problem here is not only that museums need greater 
sums of money, but also that, as more and more of them 
become hyperactive, they seek funds for more projects than 
ever before, and ahead of basic functions, which are viewed 
by new managements as capable of being routinely funded. 
The hesitancy to tap sources for routine operating expenses 
that might be likely candidates for main projects means 
that museums are now competing with themselves for 
funding. 

As less money is allocated to museum research activi- 
ties, which have begun to be perceived not so much as a 
necessity but as a burden on the bottom line even though 
the public programs are only as deep or as shallow as the 
level of knowledge that informs them, so are more energies 
being spent in sustaining businesslike activities. Perhaps 
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this is not bad in itself, that is, not until a businesslike 
approach is expected in the redaction of footnotes. This 
may sound Orwellian but unfortunately can be envisaged, 
as I’ll show later. And this brings me back to the matter of 
attitude with which I began. I mean that as financial prob- 
lems increase, museums are now analyzing and attempt- 
ing to solve them very differently from the way they did 
things just a few years ago. 

The tendency now is to manage the problems. A 
business-administration mentality is beginning to domi- 
nate museums even at the policy-making level. This 
means—I’m simplifying greatly, drawing a straight line to 
my point — that all museum activities, all projects, all 
work will soon be cost-accounted and that the right ques- 
tions may no longer be asked. For example, such a question 
as, What is the merit and worth of this project? may not be 
asked. Instead the questions will be, What will it cost? 
What revenues will it generate? How many people will it 
affect? An additional question will come up: Can we take 
this project on—a collection catalog, for example —with- 
out adding staff or without affecting work on the exhibition 
that must open as scheduled? In point of fact, exhibitions 
will no longer be postponed for lack of available resources 
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within a particular time frame, but basic museum work 
will be allowed to slide. 

Actually, it may be good for a director’s ego that qualita- 
tive questions are not asked. But, in truth, it isn’t gratifying 
not to have to explain the merit of one’s projects. The 
comfort derived from knowing that it is taken for granted 
by boards that director’s proposals are good is simply not a 
substitute for intelligent and probing questions of sub- 
stance. Worse than that, if the criterion for projects that 
will not stand on their own without subsidy is purely fi- 
nancial, how does one convey their urgency in terms of 
content and merit without appearing fiscally irresponsi- 
ble? If merit does not remain the prime consideration, then 
in effect we will have weakened or even invalidated what 
should be the single most persuasive argument for a 
museums program. 

Ironically and sadly the premium placed on the financial 
benefits of projects—such as the sums of money earned by 
coffee-table books, for example — could also inhibit the 
questioning of commercial schemes with dubious merit. 
One can be led to hesitate opposing profitable proposals on 
their merit alone, so exquisitely treacherous in its dis- 
guised sophistry is the argument that, in the end, the prof- 
its will be used to pay curators’ salaries and to support the 
basic mission of the museum. The trouble is that the 
museum’s basic mission can be directly contradicted by 
tastelessness and shoddiness of product. 

Since I’m writing about inhibitions, let me underscore a 
more serious one still. Cost accounting, universally 
applied and carried to an extreme, will clearly inhibit inde- 
pendent study, routine but basic relabeling and housekeep- 
ing, travel unrelated to projects, scholarly articles and 
many other worthwhile programs. An overloaded museum 





What is needed is not only understanding but 
also unfeigned belief... on the part of trustees, 
supporters, cultural leaders and museum 
administrators— including directors—in the 
fundamental principles on which our 
museums have been built. 





photographer, for example, will process orders for a specific 
project that produces income before a curator’s order for 
prints “simply” for study and comparative examination. 
Museums must budget substantial unspecified funds and 
time for general purposes lest they lose in this highly man- 
aged world the aura, the flavor of humanism, that dis- 
interested climate so necessary for the formation of right 
judgments. As museums move ineluctably toward the 
management of staff time and as time spent on projects is 
monitored and allocated as an indirect cost, are they not in 
danger of rendering that elusive but precious unaccounta- 
ble time impermissible? Will curators one day have to re- 
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port the time they spend standing back to look, reflect and 
simply think—and account for every footnote? 

Inhibiting practices born of changing attitudes can also 
become deterrents to quality and innovation at yet another 
and even more sinister level—I mean at the source of an 
idea’s germination, in the mind itself. 

As any project in an art museum calls more and more for 
proof of its practical application as its justification, in a 
situation where even something completed such as a 
scholarly manuscript may not be published for lack of 
funds, in a milieu where the repeated frustrations of seri- 
ous proposals turned down or indefinitely postponed take 
hold of the mind, it is not inconceivable that some day the 
subconscious wills of curators will begin to sift out and 
suppress their more arcane and unglamorous ideas in the 
mind, and these will no longer spring forth for submission 
to directors. These ideas may never even be articulated, or, 
just as frightening, if they are consciously rejected in the 
mind by curators eager to demonstrate fiscal responsibility, 
administrations will have induced, or should I say man- 
aged, a form of intellectual and creative censorship fol- 
lowed by a lethargy that, more than any other factor, will 
change the character of museums. I don’t mean to suggest 
that these problems are recognized or felt only by curators 
and other museum professionals, they are of undoubted 
concern to many trustees and administrative staff as well. 
It is not a question of embattled directors taken advantage 
of by philistines within the house; we are all of us victims 
of this phenomenon. 

Iam neither defending nor proposing fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity, nor am I suggesting that the efforts of museums to cure 
their fiscal problems are necessarily worse than their dis- 
eases when I say that money alone will not solve the prob- 
lem that museums now face and that preoccupation with 
finances may unwittingly lead museums away from the 
very standards of quality that the funds are meant to up- 
hold. Museums cannot solve their problems without 
money, for museums are severely undercapitalized, but 
money alone may not be the answer. 

There are no easy solutions, and I shall offer no magic 
elixir save to state my conviction that what is needed is not 
only understanding but also unfeigned belief, one could 
even say reconfirmation, on the part of trustees, support- 
ers, cultural leaders and museum administrators—includ- 
ing directors—in the fundamental principles on which our 
museums have been built. And I do mean belief and not 
just rhetoric or lip service, for it is well known that those 
who only borrow their opinions cannot repay their debts. 

We must be unequivocal in our conviction that invest- 
ing in staff-intensive, random and nonaccountable work is 
essential to the provision of the quality of mind required to 
shape the best museum programs and exhibitions, essen- 
tial to the nourishment of the intellectual capital, unfor- 
tunately much beleaguered, that is one of the most valu- 
able assets of a museum. A 
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Reagan We wanted our readers to know what 
Ronald Reagan and Walter E Mondale 
and Mondale think about the arts, the humanities 
reyal dats and museums: What is their role in our © 
society? What is the responsibility of 
Record the federal government toward them? 
So we asked Reagan and Mondale for 
statements of their views on these mat- 
ters. Their responses are printed 
here. 
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Ronald Reagan 


ur cultural institutions house the mind and 

spirit of our society. They remind us where we 

have been and what we have become — what 

have been our hopes, our dreams, our struggles 
and our victories. Museums, libraries, universities, per- 
forming arts groups and learned societies educate us, free 
our spirit and bring us joy. 

Civilizations are most remembered for their art and 
thought. In fact, America’s world leadership rests in large 
part on our leadership in the realm of ideas. America’s 
intellectual and cultural institutions house a magnificent 
record of the strength, diversity and vision of a free people. 

Since our earliest days, Americans have given gener- 
ously of their time, creativity and money to support 
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America’s cultural life. The voluntary contributions and 
support of private citizens still undergird the arts in 
America. The lives of millions are enriched because 
generosity is so much a part of the American spirit. My 
administration will always strive to preserve the economic 
and social climate necessary for that spirit to flourish. 

While progress and scholarship in the arts are primarily 
matters for private and local initiative, we seek to encour- 
age a wide variety of artistic activities through the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and National Endowment 
for the Humanities. We have increased emphasis on the 
Endowments’ challenge programs. We have established a 
Presidential Committee on the Arts and the Humanities 
to stimulate local volunteer efforts in these areas. We initi- 
ated legislation that established a National Medal of Arts 
to recognize both artists and patrons. 

With regard to museums, the Arts and Humanities En- 
dowments will continue to support exhibitions of the 
highest quality. The Institute of Museum Services con- 
tinues to provide much-needed operational support for a 
wide range of museums. We will also encourage museums 
to conserve the invaluable heritage of their collections and 
to share them with each other. Finally, we will encourage 
museums everywhere to provide access for all Americans 
to the immense resources of beauty and enlightenment 
entrusted to their care. 

But the accomplishment I am most proud of is the new 
vigor we have brought to applying standards of excellence 
in selecting the endeavors we support. We must be diligent 
in removing politics from support for cultural institutions. 
Political considerations should never predominate or 
interfere with free expression in the arts. 

The federal government will continue to support the 
arts, not as a substitute for private effort but as a stimulus. 
To do so is to protect our great national heritage and ensure 
a rich cultural inheritance for generations to come. 





Walter E Mondale 


f you examine the role of the arts and humanities 
through our nation’s history, three points leap out. 
First, their centrality. The arts and humanities have 
always been at the heart of our national experience. 
No record of who we are, what we believe, how we have 
changed or where we want to go is accurate or complete 
unless it takes them into account. 

Second, the diversity of American culture. The range of 
imaginative life in our nation stretches from painting to 
dance, from musical theater to Native American pottery, 
from poetry to public sculpture, from architecture to sym- 
phonic music, from film to jazz—and that scarcely begins 
to define it. What’s more, the development of each form of 
expression has been accompanied by a commitment to 
excellence. In broadening our range, we have not failed to 
deepen our quality. 

Diversity also means diversity of audience. One of the 
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glories of our history has been the democratization of cul- 
ture. In America, economic or social background is no bar- 
rier to the imaginative life. 

Third, our pluralistic support for cultural activities and 
institutions. Government at all levels, the private sector 
and the independent nonprofit sector are all essential 
partners in support for America’s cultural life. 

As president, Iintend to bring desperately needed leader- 
ship to the arts and the humanities. I will set a different 
tone from the one today. The climate now is far from 
friendly to freedom of expression. Creative and intellectual 
life is viewed with suspicion or derision. The second-rate 
and the crassly material are celebrated, while the life of the 
imagination is too often regarded as a subversive fringe. 
Scholarship and the arts are seen as a privilege for the few, 
rather than a treasure for all Americans. 

Twill honor American arts and artists and scholars. I will 
lead a renaissance of respect for learning and creativity. A 
president has many powers, but one I intend to use to the 
full is the power of personal example. 

I want all Americans to know that their president be- 
lieves that the arts and the humanities are at the vital 
center of our nation. I want mayors to know how cultural 
organizations can be the anchors for urban revitalization. ] 
want corporations to know that employees care about the 
cultural richness of their communities. I want developers 
to know that preserving and recycling historic structures 
and neighborhoods is more than public spiritedness; it is 
good economic sense. 

The arts and humanities play a vital role in our lives. 
They lift our spirits, refresh us, educate us and open our 
minds to new ways of seeing. Providing appropriate federal 
support for them is an essential investment in our lives and 
in the future. 

The attempt of the current administration to cut the 
National Endowment for the Arts and National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities has politicized these agencies, 
undermined their historic mission and weakened their 
support. That must change. 

For three years, the Reagan administration has turned its 
back on the arts and humanities. It tried to cut both En- 
dowments in half and to destroy the Institute of Museum 
Services, only to have its efforts rebuffed by the Congress. 


The strong bipartisan support these agencies have always 
enjoyed must continue. 

As senator, and then as vice-president, I supported reli- 
able, adequate funding for the agencies that provide grants 
to artists and cultural institutions. As president, I will seek 
stable and adequate funding for federal cultural programs 
so that artists and cultural institutions can rely on federal 
policies. Direct federal support for cultural programs is a 
very small part of the federal budget, but it is a crucial 
catalyst to inspire and encourage nonfederal and private 
Support many times over. The Arts Endowment, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities and the Institute of 
Museum Services are models of the role of the federal gOv- 
ernment in areas primarily private in nature but national 
in character. 

The success of the Endowments in attracting the sup- 
port of the private sector has been exploited by the Reagan 
administration as justification for proposed budget re- 
ductions. The rhetoric of private support has become an 
excuse for abdicating the federal government’s role in 
every aspect of the nation’s life. Cultural support has been 
no exception. 

Internationally, we need to emphasize the value of cul- 
tural exchange. Special programs with other countries can 
bridge differing viewpoints, bring together leading artists 
and scholars and provide new dimensions of understand- 
ing, wisdom and grace. Such programs do not require an 
outpouring of federal dollars. What they do require is intel- 
ligent and creative leadership —the kind of leadership that 
my administration will provide. 

Economic policy, too, has an important bearing on the 
vitality of our cultural life. A reduced deficit; a healthy 
economy, growing at a steady, sustainable rate with low 
inflation; an economy that provides jobs; a society with 
protection against unemployment and illness: these help 
artists and cultural institutions no less than any other 
sector of American life. 

In the months ahead, I want to encourage debate on these 
and all questions facing the cultural community. When we 
choose a president, we say who we are and what we want 
our future to be. I want the voices of American artists, 
scholars, educators and administrators to be heard as we 
make that fundamental choice. 
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Time Machines 


The World of Living History 


by Jay Anderson 


Jump into the time warp of living history with 
TIME MACHINES: The World of Living History! 
Leave the technological world and join living 
history time travelers in Neolithic villages, Viking 
ships, or Civil War battles. | 

TIME MACHINES is the first book to examine 
the entire living history movement. In eighteen 
thought-provoking chapters, Jay Anderson 
provides a basic overview of living history's 
significance — from French forts to Colonial 
Williamsburg, from the Society for Creative 
Anachronism to World War II enactments. 

The book’s three sections examine living history, 
experimental archaeology, and re-enacting. Part 
one, “Memory Machines: Living History 
Museums,” studies the development of living 
history museums in Europe, the United States, 
and Canada. Anderson explores how living history 
changed museums from antiseptic showcases of the 
past into sites that tantalize the senses by re- 
creating sights, sounds, textures, and smells. Part 
two, “Time Bandits: Living History as Research,” 
discusses leading figures and projects and the 
potential impact of experimental archacology. 
Anderson takes readers to experimental farms like 
Butser Hill and on experimental voyages like the 
Kon Tiki. Part three, “Doin’ the Time Warp: 
Living History as Play,” immerses readers in the 
buffs world of festivals, bivouacs, and rendezvous. 

TIME MACHINES is a fascinating research tool 
for interpreters, researchers, historians, 
archacologists, and living history teachers and 
students. A special listing of museums, 
organizations, books, magazines, articles, and 
sutlers involved with living history makes the 
book indispensable to buffs. More than 120 
photographs and a sparkling, lively text will 
transport the armchair adventurer into the age of 
Neolithic farmers or Viking voyagers or 


Revolutionary War soldiers or... ° 
256 pages/126 photographs/extensive resources list 
Clothbound/$19.95/ $17.95 to AASLH members 


Order from: AASLH, 708 Berry Road, Room HN 
Nashville, Tennessee 37204 
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The Value of Accreditation 


PATRICIA E. WILLIAMS 





I cannot begin to guess at all the 
causes of our cultural sadness, not 
even the most important ones, but I 
can think of one thing that is wrong 
with us and eats away at us: we do 
not know enough about ourselves. 


—Lewis Thomas, 1978 


he accreditation program of 

the American Association of 

Museums, now in its 14th 

year, embodies the basic prin- 
ciples on which all accrediting processes 
are conducted— institutional self-study, 
peer review by an objective team of pro- 
fessionals from outside the museum 
and final review by an accrediting body. 
Since the program’s inception, 579 
museums have achieved accredited 
status, and 159 have completed the 
process of reaccreditation. Even more 
important, the program has promoted a 
spirit of self-evaluation within the pro- 
fession that has strengthened standards 
throughout the field. 

Of the three elements in the accredi- 
tation process, many feel that the self- 
study component is the most critical. 
“We got a little decal and a plaque suit- 
able for framing,” says Carl Hansen, 
director of the Frankenmuth Histori- 
cal Museum in Michigan. “But,” he 
continues, 


what we really got out of it was a 27-page 
operational manual governing the collec- 
tion and the administration of the mu- 
seum, a new fire and security system, 
redesigned permanent exhibit areas and 
defined roles of staff and board commit- 
tee structure. We gained a new awareness 


PATRICIA E. WILLIAMS is secretary to the Ac- 
creditation Commission at the AAM. 
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and interest in our image in terms of 
programs, publications, fund-raising ef- 
forts, training of staff and publicity. The 
museum staff and board saw that ac- 
creditation was a critical turning point 
for the organization; we were committed 
to the professional standards of the field. 


Other professional accrediting orga- 
nizations have noted similar benefits. 
H.R. Kells, in Understanding Accredi- 
tation (1983), has outlined eight pur- 
poses of self-study: 


e helping institutions and programs 
improve 

@ providing the foundation for all plan- 
ning 

e leading to ongoing institutional re- 
search and self-analysis 

e stimulating review of policies, prac- 
tices, procedures and records 

e enhancing institutional openness 

e providing staff development 

@ assessing the extent to which the in- 
stitution or program meets accredit- 
able standards 

e providing useful written materials for 
the accreditation team. 


All this and more have been true for 
museums that have successfully gone 
through accreditation. As Nancy Bren- 
nan, director of the Peale Museum in 
Baltimore, puts it, “The process is really 
for professionalism. It’s not for the ‘car- 
rots’ at the end.” 

Self-study for museums seeking to be 
accredited begins with the completion 
of the Accreditation Commission’s 
questionnaire. Often the process takes a 
full year, for the museum must review 
every aspect of its operations. Gov- 
ernance, board and staff relations, staff 
job descriptions and compensation, 


board and staff ethics, the museum’s 
physical facilities, fiscal management, 
collections care and public program- 
ming — all must be examined in rela- 
tionship to each other so that a full pic- 
ture of the institution can be drawn. 
When it is, there are usually some sur- 
prises. “I thought we were doing every- 
thing right anyway,” remembers Earl 
James, director of the Woodrow Wilson 
House, a property of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation in Washing- 
ton, D.C. “It wasn’t until after I’d gone 
through that it became a very valuable 
tool for self-study.” 

Other museums discover in the pro- 
cess that their policies require clarifica- 
tion. Jean Taylor Federico, former di- 
rector of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Museum, also in Washing- 
ton, recalls that her museum was 


without clear written guidelines that 
defined the authority of the board and 
the role of the professional staff. In re- 
sponse to accreditation, we developed a 
policy statement, a code of ethics and 
guidelines for acquisitions and loans. 
The policies are now used as orientation 
for all new board members, staff and 
volunteers. 


Generally both board and staff welcome 
the opportunity for serious reflection 
that the self-study questionnaire 
prompts. “It makes you take a really 
thorough look at yourself,” observes 
James Taylor Forrest, director of the 
University of Wyoming Art Museum 
in Laramie. “You have to ask yourself 
what it is you are doing and why you are 
doing it.” 

In order for the period of self-study to 
be fully rewarding, it must be carefully 
planned to include all staff and board 
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members, and there must be a serious, 
museumwide commitment to improv- 
ing all aspects of operations. Effective 
leadership is essential. The leadership 
must be appropriately placed in the in- 
stitution to make things happen, and 
the board and management staff must 
be committed to the process and ready 
to spend the time and resources nec- 
essary to make it work. The self- 
study should involve examination of 
the museum’s policies, procedures and 
“products” and should be an ongoing 
activity that leads to continued 
improvement. 

Because the process is so rigorous, and 
so demanding of concerted effort by 
both board and staff, accreditation 
should be undertaken only when the 
museum is fully ready. “Pick the right 
time for your institution,” advises 
Brennan. “It’s expensive in time, re- 
sources and staff anxieties.” No wonder 
accreditation has been likened to get- 
ting a graduate degree — intense and 
thought-provoking in the process, and 
well worth it in the end! 

But the need for self-study doesn’t 
stop there; it is not limited to the 12 or 
18 months necessary for the accredita- 
tion process. It may begin long before; 
often museums spend as much as five 
years in advance preparation. Self-study 
becomes a part of the museum’s way of 
doing things and continues long after 
the decal is proudly placed on the front 
door. The impetus toward self- 
improvement must be an integral part 
of the museum’s management and 
planning cycle if it is to continue to 
meet high standards and be ready, when 
the time comes, for reaccreditation. 

Maintaining professional standards is 
as vital as attaining them, and to be cer- 
tain that accredited museums continue 
to be the standard bearers for the field, 
the Accreditation Commission reviews 
accredited status every five to 10 years. 
As the profession grows, its standards 
improve. The commission is in a 
unique position to monitor those im- 
provements and reflect them back to the 
field. Thus an institution undergoing 
reaccreditation is evaluated according to 
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currently accepted standards of opera- 
tion, not those of past years. 

As in the initial process, self- 
evaluation is one of the most beneficial 
aspects of reaccreditation. The museum 
is required, in a comprehensive and 
structured way, to reconsider its entire 
operations in light of current standards. 
Robert A. Puckett, director of the 
Wichita-Sedgwick County Historical 
Museum in Kansas, points to the ben- 
efits the second time around: “Reac- 
creditation reminded us of the impor- 
tant things, such as the development of 
board and staff policies, administrative 
procedures and ethics, that are often 
times overlooked in our daily schedule.” 

Self-evaluation is an essential com- 
ponent of the operations of the Accredi- 
tation Commission, too. Over the years 
guidelines have been expanded to make 
the program applicable to a variety of 
museums, including planetariums, bo- 
tanical gardens and arboretums, science 
and technology centers, art centers and 
historic sites. Recently the commission, 
in reviewing its procedures, adopted a 
new list of documents that a museum 


must submit for accreditation and reac- 
creditation. The list provides a guide 
to the documents museums must have 
to meet the current standards of the 
profession. 

Recently, too, the accreditation staff 
conducted a focus group interview of 
museum directors as part of a program 
evaluation of accreditation. The partici- 
pants agreed that the self-study pro- 
moted by the process was one of the pro- 
gram’s most important benefits. Robert 
Mawson, manager of program services 
for the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation, observed, “What I think hap- 
pened is that as the process went on, 
the board became much more involved. 
There is now a much stronger com- 
mitment to professional standards 
throughout the National Trust’s 
hierarchy.” 

It is that elevation of standards across 
the museum profession that is one of 
the accreditation program’s proudest 
achievements. Accreditation has 
created a climate in which self- 
evaluation and self-improvement 
thrive. Michael Rierson, director of the 
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History Division of Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, and a participant in the focus 
group interview, sums it up: “Therein 
lies the value of accreditation — that it 
helps the profession develop itself.” 


Accreditation Commission 


JEAN M. WEBER (chairman], Director, 
Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, 
N.M. 

ROBERT BOWEN, Project Director — 
Health Sciences, Science Museum of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

DANIEL R. PorTER III, Director, New 
York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

HAROLD K. SKRAMSTAD, JR., President, 
Henry Ford Museum & Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn, Mich. 

KENNETH STARR, Director, Milwaukee 
Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Roy L. TAYLOR, Director, University of 
British Columbia Botanical Garden, 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

KATHARINE J. WATSON, Director, Bow- 
doin College Museum of Art, 
Brunswick, Maine 


Accreditation Staff 


PATRICIA E. WILLIAMS, secretary to the 
Accreditation Commission 


The following is a list by state of the 579 
museums accredited by the American 
Association of Museums as of March 31, 
1984. The date appearing in parentheses 
is the year in which the museum was 
accredited; the second date is the year it 
was reaccredited. 


Alabama 

Birmingham Museum of Art (1983) 
Huntsville Museum of Art (1980) 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts (1978) 


Alaska 

Alaska State Museum, Juneau (1975) 

Anchorage Historical and Fine Arts 
Museum (1973) 

Pratt Museum, Homer (1982) 

University of Alaska Museum, Fairbanks 
(1973) 


Arizona 
Amerind Foundation Museum, Dragoon 
(1974) 
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Arizona Historical Society Museum, 
Tucson (1972, 1982) 

Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum, Tucson 
(1972, 1982) 

Arizona State Museum of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson (1972, 1982) 

Desert Botanical Garden, Phoenix (1983) 

Fort Huachuca Historical Museum (1980) 

Heard Museum of Anthropology and 
Primitive Art, Phoenix (1973) 

Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff 
(1973) 

Phoenix Art Museum (1973}) 

Tucson Museum of Art (1983) 

University of Arizona Museum of Art, 
Tucson (1982) 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Arts Center, Little Rock (1972, 
1982) 

Arkansas State University Museum, 
Jonesboro (1973) 

Arkansas Territorial Museum, Little Rock 
(1981) 

University of Arkansas Museum, 
Fayetteville (1980) 


California 

Alexander Lindsay Junior Museum, 
Walnut Creek (1974) 

Asian Art Museum of San Francisco (1972, 
1983) 

California Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco (1971, 1978) 

California Museum of Science and 
Industry, Los Angeles (1975) 

Coyote Point Museum, San Mateo (1972, 
1982) 

Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento (1975] 

De Saisset Gallery and Museum, Santa 
Clara (1979) 

Edward-Dean Museum of Decorative Arts, 
Cherry Valley (1975) 

Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco (1972) 

Francis E. Fowler, Jr., Foundation Museum, 
Beverly Hills (1980) 

Fresno Arts Center (1973) 

Hebrew Union College Skirball Museum, 
Los Angeles (1978) 

J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu (1977) 

Judah L. Magnes Museum, Berkeley (1974) 

Junipero Serra Museum, San Diego (1973) 

Kern County Museum, Bakersfield (1975) 

Long Beach Museum of Art (1972, 1982) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art (1972, 
1982) 

Monterey Peninsula Museum of Art (1976) 

Natural History Museum of Los Angeles 
County (1971, 1983) 

Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport 
Beach (1982) 

Oakland Museum (1973) 

Pacific Grove Museum of Natural History 
(1972, 1982) 

Palm Springs Desert Museum (1983) 

Palo Alto Junior Museum (1982) 

Rancho Santa Ana Botanical Gardens, 
Claremont (1972) 

Riverside Municipal Museum (1972) 
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Robert H. Lowie Museum of Anthropology, 
Berkeley (1976) 

San Bernardino County Museum, 
Redlands (1973) 

San Diego Museum of Art (1973) 

San Diego Museum of Man (1973) 

San Diego Natural History Museum (1974) 

San Francisco Museum of Art (1973) 

San Joaquin County Historical Museum, 
Lodi (1973) 

San Jose Historical Museum (1977) 

San Mateo County Historical Association 
Museum (1972, 1983) 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art (1973) 

Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History 
(1973) 

Santa Cruz Museum (1972, 1983) 

University Art Museum, Berkeley (1980) 

University Art Museum, Santa Barbara 
(1973) 


Colorado 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center (1971, 
1983) 

Denver Art Museum (1972, 1981) 

Denver Museum of Natural History (1975) 

Greeley Municipal Museum (1972) 

Littleton Historical Museum (1977) 

Museum of Western Colorado, Grand 
Junction (1971, 1982) 

State Historical Society of Colorado 
Museum, Denver (1972, 1983) and eight 
subsidiaries: Baca House/Bloom House, 
Trinidad (1972); El Pueblo Museum, 
Pueblo (1972, 1983); Fort Garland (1972, 
1983); Fort Vasquez, Platteville (1972), 
Grant-Humphreys Mansion, Denver 
(1984); Healy House/Dexter Cabin, 
Leadville (1972, 1983); Pearce McAllister 
Cottage, Denver (1983); Ute Museum, 
Montrose (1972) 

Western Museum of Mining and Industry, 
Colorado Springs (1979) 


Connecticut 

Florence Griswold Museum of the Lyme 
Historical Society, Old Lyme (1978) 

Lyman Allyn Museum, New London (1976) 

Mark Twain Memorial, Hartford (1975) 

Mattatuck Museum of the Mattatuck 
Historical Society, Waterbury (1972, 
1982) 

Museum of Art, Science and Industry, 
Bridgeport (1975) 

Mystic Marinelife Aquarium (1983} 

Mystic Seaport Museum (1972, 1983) 

Nature Center for Environmental 
Activities, Inc., Westport (1973) 

New Britain Museum of American Art 
(1972) 

New Britain Youth Museum (1976} 

Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale 
University, New Haven (1984) 

Stowe-Day Foundation, Hartford (1973) 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford (1973} 

Webb-Deane-Stevens Museum, 
Wethersfield (1973, 1983) 

William Benton Museum of Art, Storrs 
(1976) 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven 
(1972, 1983) 


Delaware 

Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington (1972, 
1982) 

Hagley Museum, Wilmington (1972) 

Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum (1971, 1979) 


District of Columbia 

Corcoran Gallery of Art (1977) 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
Museum (1973, 1981} 

Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 
(1979) 

National Gallery of Art (1979) 

National Museum of African Art (1975) 

National Museum of American Art and 
one subsidiary: Renwick Gallery (1976) 

National Museum of American History 
(1972, 1984) 

National Museum of Natural History 
(1975) 

National Portrait Gallery (1976) 

Octagon (1973, 1980) 

Phillips Collection (1979} 

Textile Museum (1973) 

Woodrow Wilson House (1983) 


Florida 

Cummer Gallery of Art, Jacksonville 
(1975) 

Fairchild Tropica] Garden, Miami (1981) 

Florida State Museum, Gainesville (1973, 
1981) 

George D. and Harriet W. Cornell Fine Arts 
Center, Rollins College, Winter Park 
(1981) 

Henry Morrison Flagler Museum, Palm 
Beach (1973, 1983) 

Historic Pensacola Preservation Board 
(1973) 

Historic St. Augustine Preservation Board 
(1973) 

Historical Museum of Southern Florida, 
Miami (1979} 

Jacksonville Art Museum (1978) 

Jacksonville Museum of Arts and Sciences 
(1983} 

John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota (1972) 

Loch Haven Art Center, Orlando (1971, 
1978) 

Lowe Art Museum, Coral Gables (1972} 

Museum of Art, Fort Lauderdale (1974) 

Museum of Arts & Sciences, Daytona 
Beach (1977) 

Museum of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg (1972, 
1983) 

Norton Gallery and School of Art, West 
Palm Beach (1972, 1981) 

Pensacola Museum of Art (1983) 

Polk Public Museum, Lakeland (1983} 

Society of the Four Arts, Palm Beach (1972, 
1982) 

Temple Mound Museum, Fort Walton 
Beach (1974, 1981] 

University Gallery, Gainesville (1973} 
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Georgia 

Columbus Museum of Arts and Sciences 
(1972, 1982) 

Georgia Museum of Art, Athens (1979) 

High Museum of Art, Atlanta (1972, 1981) 

Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Savannah (1979) and one subsidiary: 
Owens-Thomas House, Savannah (1979) 


Hawaii 

Bernice P Bishop Museum, Honolulu 
(1975) 

Honolulu Academy of Arts (1972, 1975) 

Lyman House Memorial Museum, Hilo 
(1973, 1984] 

Mission Houses Museum, Honolulu (1972, 
1983} 


Idaho 
Idaho State Historical Museum, Boise 
(1972) 


Illinois 

Adler Planetarium, Chicago (1972) 

Art Institute of Chicago (1972, 1982) 

Burpee Natural History Museum, 
Rockford (1975) 








And Why! 


Chicago Academy of Sciences (1978) 

Chicago Historical Society (1979) 

Early American Museum, Mahomet (1973) 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 
(1972, 1981) 

Illinois State Museum, Springfield (1972, 
1981) and one subsidiary: Dickson 
Mounds Museum, Lewiston (1972, 1983) 

Krannert Art Museum, Champaign (1977) 

Lakeview Museum of Art and Sciences, 
Peoria (1973) 

Maurice Spertus Museum of Judaica, 
Chicago (1976) 

Morton Arboretum, Lisle (1976) 

Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago 
(1982) 

Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago 
(1975) 

University Museum and Art Galleries, 
Carbondale (1977) 

University Museums, Normal (1978) 


Indiana 

Ball State University Art Gallery, Muncie 
(1978) 

Children’s Museum of Indianapolis (1971, 
1981) 

Conner Prairie Pioneer Settlement, 
Noblesville (1977) 

Discovery Hall Museum, South Bend 
(1982) 

Evansville Museum of Arts and Science 
(1978) 


Who’s Behind The Most Acclaimed 
Photographic Exhibitions? 


Greater Lafayette Museum of Art (1982) 

Indiana State Museum, Indianapolis (1976) 
and two subsidiaries: Angel Mounds 
State Memorial, Evansville (1976); 
White Water Canal State Memorial, 
Metamora (1976) 

Indiana University Art Museum, 
Bloomington (1984) 

Indianapolis Museum of Art (1972, 1983) 

Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute 
(1972, 1983) 

Snite Museum of Art, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame (1973) 

Tippecanoe County Historical Museum, 
Lafayette (1981) 

William Hammond Mathers Museum, 
Bloomington (1971) 


Iowa 

Blanden Art Gallery, Fort Dodge (1980) 

Brunnier Gallery and Museum, Iowa State 
University, Ames (1983) 

Cedar Rapids Museum of Art (1981) 

Charles H. MacNider Museum, Mason 
City (1973, 1984] 

Davenport Art Gallery (1973, 1984) 

Grout Museum of History and Science, 
Waterloo (1983) 

Museum of Art, University of lowa, lowa 
City (1977) 

Putnam Museum, Davenport (1974) 

Sanford Museum and Planetarium, 
Cherokee (1972, 1984] 
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Sioux City Art Center (1981) 

Sioux City Public Museum (1974) 

University of Northern Iowa Museum, 
Cedar Falls (1976) 

Vesterheim, Norwegian-American 
Museum, Decorah (1972, 1983) 


Kansas 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Abilene 
(1975} 

Martin and Osa Johnson Safari Museum, 
Chanute (1977) 

Santa Fe Trail Center, Larned (1977] 

Spencer Museum of Art, Lawrence (1979) 

Wichita Art Museum (1972) 

Wichita-Sedgwick County Historical 
Museum (1972, 1982) 


Kentucky 

J.B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville (1975) 

Patton Museum of Cavalry and Armor, 
Fort Knox (1978) 

University of Kentucky Art Museum, 
Lexington (1983) 


Louisiana 

Alexandria Museum/Visual Arts Center 
(1984) 

Gallier House, New Orleans (1974, 1984) 

Historic New Orleans Collection (1978) 

Louisiana Arts and Science Center, Baton 
Rouge (1972, 1982) 

Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans 
(1976) 

Meadows Museum of Art, Centenary 
College of Louisiana, Shreveport (1980) 

New Orleans Museum of Art (1972, 1982) 

Shadows-on-the-Teche, New Iberia (1983) 


Maine 

Bowdoin College Museum of Art, 
Brunswick (1979) and one subsidiary: 
Peary-MacMillan Arctic Museum, 
Brunswick (1979) 

Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk (1978) 

Maine Maritime Museum, Bath (1983) 

Maine State Museum, Augusta (1975) 

Old Gaol Museum, York (1973, 1983) 

Seashore Trolley Museum, 
Kennebunkport (1978) 

William A. Farnsworth Library and 
Museum, Rockland (1972, 1981) 


Maryland 

Art Gallery, University of Maryland, 
College Park (1977) 

Baltimore Museum of Art (1972) 

Calvert Marine Museum, Solomons (1981) 

Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum, St. 
Michaels (1978) 

Municipal Museum of the City of 
Baltimore, Peale Museum (1972, 1983) 
and one subsidiary: Carroll Mansion 
(1972, 1983) 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (1972, 1984) 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown (1976) 

William Paca House and Garden, Tobacco 
Prise House, Barracks and Victualling 
Warehouse of Historic Annapolis (1980) 
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Massachusetts 

Berkshire County Historical Society 
Museum, Pittsfield (1974) 

Brockton Art Museum (1977) 

Busch-Reisinger Museum, Cambridge 
(1977) 

Cardinal Spellman Philatelic Museum, 
Weston (1971, 1982) 

Chesterwood, Stockbridge (1982) 

Children’s Museum, Boston (1972, 1983) 

China Trade Museum, Milton (1982) 

Concord Antiquarian Museum (1973, 1984) 

Connecticut Valley Historical Museum, 
Springfield (1973) 

De Cordova and Dana Museum and Park, 
Lincoln (1974) 

Essex Institute, Salem (1972, 1982) 

Fitchburg Art Museum (1979) 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge (1975) 

Hancock Shaker Village, Shaker 
Community, Pittsfield (1980) 

Harrison Gray Otis House of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, Boston (1976) 

Heritage Plantation of Sandwich (1981) 

Historic Deerfield (1973, 1982) 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston 
(1972) 

John Woodman Higgins Armory, Worcester 
(1972) 

Mead Art Museum, Amherst (1972, 1983) 

Merrimack Valley Textile Museum, North 
Andover (1971, 1978) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (1972) 

Museum of Science, Boston (1971) 

New England Aquarium, Boston (1983) 

Old Sturbridge Village (1971, 1982) 

Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge (1975) 

Peabody Museum of Salem (1971, 1982) 

Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth (1983) 

Sandwich Glass Museum (1977] 

Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown (1972, 1981) 

Wenham Historical Association and 
Museum (1972, 1983) 

Whaling Museum, New Bedford (1974) 

Worcester Art Museum (1978) 


Michigan 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Museum, Flint (1983) 

Art Center of Battle Creek (1982) 

Children’s Museum, Detroit (1974) 

Cranbrook Academy of Art Museum, 
Bloomfield Hills (1977) 

Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield 
Hills (1972, 1983} 

Detroit Institute of Arts (1973, 1983) 

Ella Sharp Museum, Jackson (1979) 

Flint Institute of Arts (1972, 1983) 

Frankenmuth Historical Museum (1980) 

Grand Rapids Art Museum (1983) 

Grand Rapids Public Museum (1971, 1978) 

Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn (1976) 

Jesse Besser Museum, Alpena (1979) 

Kalamazoo Institute of Arts (1972) 

Kingman Museum of Natural History, 


Battle Creek (1979) 

Krasl Art Center, St. Joseph (1983) 

Kresge Art Museum, East Lansing (1973) 

Mackinac Island State Park (1973) 

Museum, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing (1977) 

Saginaw Art Museum (1981) 

University of Michigan Museum of Art, 
Ann Arbor (1973, 1983} 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts (1972, 1982) 

Minnesota Museum of Art, St. Paul (1972!) 

Science Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul 
(1971, 1983} 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis (1973, 
1982) 


Mississippi 

Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, 
Laurel (1973) 

Mississippi Museum of Natural History, 
Jackson (1982) 

Mississippi State Historical Museum, 
Jackson (1972, 1983) 

University Museums, University of 
Mississippi, University (1982) 


Missouri 

Albrecht Gallery of Art, St. Joseph (1973, 
1983] 

Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
National Historic Site, St. Louis (1980) 

Maramec Museum, St. James (1974) 

Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis (1975) 

Museum of Art and Archaeology, 
Columbia (1973, 1984) 

Museum of Science and Natural History, 
St. Louis (1976) 

Nelson Gallery of Art, Atkins Museum of 
Fine Arts, Kansas City (1972) 

St. Joseph Museum (1971, 1983) and one 
subsidiary: Pony Express Stables 
Museum, St. Joseph (1971, 1983) 

St. Louis Art Museum (1973, 1983) 


Montana 

C.M. Russell Gallery, Great Falls (1974) 

Montana Historical Society Museum, 
Helena (1973) 

Yellowstone Art Center, Billings (1982) 


Nebraska 

Hastings Museum (1973) 

Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha (1973, 1982) 

Nebraska State Historical Society 
Museum, Lincoln (1973) 

Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, Lincoln 
(1972) 

Stuhr Museum of the Prairie Pioneer, 
Grand Island (1977) 

University of Nebraska State Museum, 
Lincoln (1973) 


Nevada 

Nevada Historical Society Museum, Reno 
(1972) 

Nevada State Museum, Carson City (1972) 

Northeastern Nevada Museum, Elko 
(1973) 
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New Hampshire 


Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester (1973) 


Governor B. John Langdon Memorial 


Mansion, subsidiary of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, Portsmouth (1976) 


Hopkins Center Art Gallery, Hanover 


(1975) 


Strawbery Banke, Portsmouth (1977) 


New Jersey 

Clinton Historical Museum (1977) 
Montclair Art Museum (1972, 1982) 
Morris Museum of Arts and Science, 


Convent (1972, 1983) 


Museum of Art, Princeton University 


New Jersey State Museum, Trenton (1974) 


(1983) 


Newark Museum (1972, 1982) 
Summit Art Center (1983) 


New Mexico 


Ernest Thompson Seton Memorial Library 
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and Museum, Cimarron (1973) 


Whether you need a majestic mural to set a mood, or 
a mini-photo to explain some small, important detail. 


Gamma...we do it all! 


Whether in dynamic color using Cibachromes or C- 
Prints or dramatic back-lit transparencies...or 
brilliant black and white enlargements 


Gamma...we do it all! 


Let the Gamma professionals blend their creative 
skills and technical facilities to bring your ideas to 
full fruition. When planning your next photographic 
requirements, call us for a Free Consultation and a 
Catalog of our services. 


Maxwell Museum of Anthropology, 
Albuquerque (1973) 

Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe (1976) 

Roswell Museum and Art Center (1978) 


New York 

Abigail Adams Smith House, New York 
(1983) 

Adirondack Museum, Blue Mountain Lake 
(1973) 

Albany Institute of History and Art (1980) 

Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo (1977) 

American Craft Museum, New York (1973, 
1982) 

American Museum of Natural History, 
New York (1972) 

Arnot Art Museum, Elmira (1976) 

Brooklyn Museum (1972) 

Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society 
Museum (1974) 

Buffalo Museum of Science (1972, 1983) 

Buffalo Zoological Gardens (1978) 

Campbell-Whittlesey House, Rochester 
(1973, 1981) 

Corning Museum of Glass (1973) 

Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse (1979) 

Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown (1972, 
1984) 

Fenimore House, Cooperstown (1972, 1984) 

Fort Ticonderoga (1972, 1982) 

Fraunces Tavern Museum, New York (1979) 

Frick Collection, New York (1973, 1983) 


Meeting the most exacting 
photographic reprodaucrion needs 


of museum displays 
@Gamma 


Gamma Photo Labs 

314 West Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
(312) 337-0022 





The Professional’s Photo Lab 
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Guild Hall Museum, East Hampton (1973, 
1980) 

Heckscher Museum, Huntington (1972, 
1983} 

Herbert FE Johnson Museum of Art, Cornell 
University, Ithaca (1971, 1982) 

Hudson River Museum, Yonkers (1974) 

Jefferson County Historical Society, 
Watertown (1972) 

Jewish Museum, New York (1981) 

Memorial Art Gallery of the University of 
Rochester (1973, 1982) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(1972, 1981) 

Museum of Art, Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, Utica (1983) 

Museum of Modern Art, New York (1974) 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, New York (1972, 1980) 

Museum of the American Numismatic 
Society, New York (1976) 

Museum of the City of New York (1972, 
1982) 

Museum of the New- York Historical 
Society, New York (1972) 

Museum of the Ontario County Historical 
Society, Canandaigua (1981) 

Museums at Hartwick College, Oneonta 
(1972, 1983} 

Museums at Stony Brook (1973, 1983) 

Nassau County Museum, Syosset (1973) 

New York Botanical Garden, Bronx (1971, 


Black and white murals for 
Museum of Science and 
ndustry Chicago. Designed by 
| DeMartin Marona ¢ Cranston ¢ 
| Downs, New York, N.Y. 


Produced in Full Color for 
Joseph Regenstein Large 
Mammal Habitat, Chicago 
Lincoln Park Zoo 
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1982) and one subsidiary: Cary 
Arboretum, Millbrook (1982) 

New York Hall of Science, Corona (1977) 

New York Zoological Park and New York 
Aquarium of the New York Zoological 
Society, Bronx (1972, 1983) 

Parrish Art Museum, Southampton (1973, 
1983) 

Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (1983) 

Potsdam Public Museum (1972) 

Remington Art Museum, Ogdensburg 
(1973) 

Rensselaer County Historical Society, Troy 
(1972, 1982) 

Roberson Center for the Arts and Sciences, 
Binghamton (1973) 

Rochester Museum and Science Center 
(1973, 1984] 

Rye Historical Society Museum (1980) 

Schenectady Museum (1974) 

Shaker Museum Foundation, Old 
Chatham (1972) 

Silas Wright House and Museum, Canton 
(1982) 

Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Tarrytown 
(1973, 1980] 

Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 
York (1971, 1982) 

Stone-Tolan House, Rochester (1981) 

Strong Museum, Rochester (1984) 

Vanderbilt Museum and Planetarium, 
Centerport (1972, 1982) 


West Point Museum (1977) 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York (1972, 1984) 


North Carolina 

Ackland Art Museum, Chapel Hill (1975) 

Duke University Art Museum, Durham 
(1973]) 

Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte (1972) 

Morehead Planetarium, Chapel Hill (1977) 

North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh 
(1973) 

North Carolina Museum of History, 
Raleigh (1972) and eight subsidiaries: 
Alamance Battleground, Burlington 
(1972); Charles B. Aycock Birthplace, 
Fremont (1972); Historic Bath (1972), 
Brunswick Town, Southport (1972), Fort 
Fisher, Kure Beach (1972); James K. Polk 
Birthplace, Pineville (1972), Town Creek 
Indian Mound, Mount Gilead (1972). 
Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace, 
Weaverville (1972) 

North Carolina State Museum, Raleigh 
(1979) 

Old Salem and the Museum of Early 
Southern Decorative Arts, 
Winston-Salem (1972, 1982) 

Reynolda House, Winston-Salem (1972, 
1982) 

Science Museums of Charlotte (1983) 


Serving large and small museums across the U.S. 


HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK INSURANCE 
2101 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 


Telephone 202/223-0673 or 


Toll Free 800/424-8830 Telex 892596 
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Southeastern Center for Contemporary 
Art, Winston-Salem (1979) 

St. John’s Museum of Art, Wilmington 
(1972, 1983) 


Ohio 

Akron Art Museum (1972, 1983) 

Allen County Museum, Lima (1980) 

Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin (1973) 

Arms Museum, Youngstown (1977) 

Canton Art Institute (1974) 

Cincinnati Art Museum (1972, 1983) 

Cleveland Museum of Art (1973) 

Cleveland Museum of Natural History 
(1975) 

Columbus Museum of Art (1972, 1982) 

Dayton Art Institute (1972, 1982) 

Dayton Museum of Natural History (1972, 
1983) 

Howard Dittrick Museum of Historical 
Medicine, Cleveland (1972) 

Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum 
Coshocton (1973) 

Massillon Museum (1972, 1983) 

McKinley Museum of History, Science and 
Industry, Canton (1973) 

Miami University Art Museum, Oxford 
(1984) 

Ohio Historical Society Museum, 
Columbus (1973, 1984) 

Rutherford B. Hayes Library and Museum, 
Fremont (1975) 
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Springfield Art Center (1977) 

Taft Museum, Cincinnati (1972) 

Toledo Museum of Art (1973) 

Western Reserve Historical Society 
Museum, Cleveland (1975) 

Zoological Society of Cincinnati (1982) 


Oklahoma 

Museum of Art, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman (1977) 

Museum of the Great Plains, Lawton (1972, 
1983) 

Oklahoma Art Center, Oklahoma City 
(1973) 

State Museum of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City (1974) 

Stovall Museum of Science and History, 
Norman (1972) 

Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American 
History and Art, Tulsa (1983) 

Tulsa Zoological Park (1982) 

Woolaroc Museum, Bartlesville (1972) 


Oregon 

Columbia River Maritime Museum, 
Astoria (1972, 1981) 

Museum of Art, University of Oregon, 
Eugene (1975) 

Oregon Historical Society Museum, 
Portland (1974) 








Excellent.’ 
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Oregon Museum of Science and Industry, 
Portland (1972) 
Portland Art Museum (1971, 1983) 


Pennsylvania 

Academy of Natural Sciences Museum, 
Philadelphia (1972) 

Allentown Art Museum (1980) 

Annie S. Kemerer Museum, Bethlehem 
(1980) 

Brandywine River Museum, Chadds Ford 
(1979) 

Buhl Institute of Science, Pittsburgh (1972, 
1983} 

Carnegie Museum of Natural History, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh (1972, 
1983) 

Drake Well Museum, Titusville (1983) 

Ephrata Cloister, Ephrata (1983) 

Franklin Institute Science Museum and 
Planetarium, Philadelphia (1974) 

General Gates House and Golden Plough 
Tavern, Log House, Bonham House and 
the Museum of the Historical Society of 
York County (1972) 

Lycoming County Historical Museum, 
Williamsport (1973) 

Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh (1972) 

North Museum, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster (1972!) 

Old Economy Village, Ambridge (1978) 

Pennsbury Manor, Morrisville (1983) 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia (1973, 1982) 

Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis 
Valley, Lancaster (1978) 


Acoustiguide 


Here’s what visitors say: 


“Enhanced the exhibit 1000 % —a fine educational experience. ’ 


“The best $2 investment I’ve ever made—magnifique!!” 


210 E. 86th St. © New York, NY. 10028 ® (212) 988-3016 


Philadelphia Maritime Museum (1979) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art and the Rodin 
Museum (1973) 

Philadelphia Zoological Garden (1983) 

Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery 
(1982) 

Reading School District Planetarium (1977) 

University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (1975, 1983) 

Westmoreland County Museum of Art, 
Greensburg (1972) 

William Penn Memorial Museum, 
Harrisburg (1978) 


Rhode Island 

John Brown House of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, Providence (1976) 

Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence (1983) 

Newport Historical Society Museum 
(1972, 1983) 

Old Slater Mill Museum, Pawtucket (1973) 


South Carolina 

Brookgreen Gardens, Murrells Inlet (1972, 
1983) 

Charleston Museum (1973) 

Columbia Museum of Art and Science 
(1971, 1983) 

Gibbes Art Gallery, Charleston (1972, 1983) 

Greenville County Museum of Art (1973) 

Historic Camden (1972!) 

Historic Columbia Foundation Museums: 
Robert Mills Historic House; Woodrow 
Wilson Boyhood Home; Hampton- 
Preston House (1983) 





“I always find the tapes helpful in focusing on specific aspects 
of the exhibit and encouraging me to really appreciate the art. 


“Tape presentation was wonderful — made my visit so much 
more meaningful.” 
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McKissick Museums, Columbia (1979) 
South Carolina Confederate Relic Room 
and Museum, Columbia (1977) 


South Dakota 

Shrine to Music Museum, Vermillion 
(1980) 

South Dakota Memorial Art Center, 
Brookings (1977) 


Tennessee 

B. Carroll Reece Museum and Memorial 
Archives, Johnson City (1973) 

Dixon Gallery and Gardens, Memphis 
(1978) 

Frank H. McClung Museum, Knoxville 
(1972, 1981) 

Hunter Museum of Art, Chattanooga 
(1981) 

Memphis Brooks Museum of Art (1973, 
1983} 

Memphis Pink Palace Museum and 
Planetarium (1973, 1984) 

Rocky Mount, Piney Flats (1979) 

Students’ Museum, Inc., Knoxville (1972, 
1981) 


Texas 

Amarillo Art Center (1979) 

Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, 
Fort Worth (1971, 1980) 

Art Museum of South Texas, Corpus 
Christi (1973] 

Carson County Square House Museum, 
Panhandle (1972, 1980) 

Corpus Christi Museum (1973) 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts (1977) 

Dallas Museum of Natural History (1972, 
1983) 

El] Paso Museum of Art (1972) 

Fort Worth Art Museum (1972) 

Fort Worth Museum of Science and 
History (1971, 1980) 

Harris County Heritage Society Museum, 
Houston (1972, 1984) 

Heard Natural Science Museum and 
Wildlife Sanctuary, McKinney (1974) 

John K. Strecker Museum, Waco (1973) 

Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth (1975) 

Marion Koogler McNay Art Institute, San 
Antonio (1971) 

McAllen International Museum (1972) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston (1975) 

Old City Park, Dallas (1982) 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum, 
Canyon (1982) 

Scurry County Museum, Snyder (1980) 

Southwest Museum of Science and 
Technology, Dallas (1972, 1981) 

Star of the Republic Museum, Washington 
(1972, 1983) 

Tyler Museum of Art (1977) 

U.S. Army Air Defense Artillery Museum, 
Fort Bliss (1982) 

Wichita Falls Museum and Art Center 
(1973) 

Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio 
(1974) 
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Looking for affordable group life 
and health insurance? 
The National Trust can help. 


These days, employee benefits like group life and health insurance are an important part of 
your compensation. But many smaller organizations simply cannot get the low group 
insurance rates offered to larger employers. Now yours can—when your employer joins the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

As a National Trust member organization, your employer can offer you a low-cost group 
insurance program—The Keystone Trust. Keystone’s basic program has Term Life Insurance 
with Accidental Death & Dismemberment, plus $1 Million Comprehensive Major Medical. You 
can also add plans for Supplemental Term Life, Dependent Term Life, Weekly Disability 
Income, Maternity and Dental Coverage. 

For more information on The Keystone Trust, have your employer fill out and mail the coupon 
below. We will also send an application for organizational membership and details about the 
National Trust Member Organization Program. 


An official member organization benefit Underwritten by: 
of The National Trust for Historic Preservation 


Tl) NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
N AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


NALAC_ 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 55403 


Mail to: NTHP Insurance Administrator, James Group Service. Inc. 
230 West Monroe Street, Suite 950, Chicago, IL 60606 


Please send a brochure and employee data sheet for the National Trust for 
Fo r faster Historic Preservation’s Keystone Trust and details on becoming a member 
organization of the National Trust. | understand there is no obligation. 
service, call... 


James Group Service, 
Inc. toll-free at Organization Name 


1-800-621-5081 Address 


In Illinois, call IU saneantaiensietusieeseeaiamesiimiiniaptniiemninaane ae 


1 -800-62 1 -4207 Telephone Number ( ) 


The Keystone Trust is available to U.S. residents only. 


DANY) teeta ees TIC 


We Are The Museum 
Photo Image Professionals 


When planning your next 
photographic exhibition... 
think of us. 

We have over 85 years 
experience in producing 
images that work. 


When it comes to meeting 
your requirements in Black & 
White and Color, Prints, 
Transparencies and Murals 
we know that your image Is 
Our image. 


6 Berry & Homer, Inc. 
1210 Race Street P.O. Box 1319 
Philadelphia, PA 19105 
; (215) 563-0888 


NJ (609) 541-0990 = 1-800-223-FOTO 
DC (202) 628-0291 1-800-222-FOTO (PA) 
NY (212) 222-6020 
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Utah 

Brigham Young University Fine Arts 
Collection, Provo (1973) 

Hansen Planetarium, Salt Lake City (1980) 

Utah Museum of Fine Arts, Salt Lake City 
(1972, 1983} 

Utah Museum of Natural History, Salt 
Lake City (1972, 1983) 


Vermont 

Bennington Museum (1972, 1983) 

Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science, St. 
Johnsbury (1972, 1983) 

Virginia 

Casemate Museum, Fort Monroe (1982) 

Chrysler Museum, Norfolk (1983) 

Colonial Williamsburg (1972, 1984) and 
one subsidiary: Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 
Folk Art Center, Williamsburg (1972, 
1983) 

Colvin Run Mill Park, Great Falls (1979) 


Hall of Valor, New Market Battlefield Park, 
New Market (1973] 

Mariners Museum, Newport News (1972, 
1982) 

Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond 
(1979) 

Peninsula Nature and Science Center, 
Newport News (1976) 

Roanoke Fine Arts Center (1977) 

Sully Plantation, Chantilly (1979) 

U.S. Army Transportation Museum, Fort 
Eustis (1980) 

Valentine Museum, Richmond (1972, 1984) 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 
(1973) 

VMI Museum, Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington (1972, 1982) 

Woodrow Wilson Birthplace, Staunton 
(1976) 


Washington 

Cheney Cowles Memorial Museum, 
Spokane (1972) 

Henry Art Gallery, Seattle (1974) 

Museum of History and Industry, Seattle 
(1973) 

Seattle Art Museum (1972, 1983) 

Tacoma Art Museum (1973, 1982!) 

Thomas Burke Memorial Washington 
State Museum, Seattle (1971, 1982) 


“A RESOURCE FOR 
LIFELONG LEARNING” 


Museums, Adults and the Humani- 
ties: A Guide to Educational Pro- 
gramming, edited by Zipporah W. 
Collins, is a collection of essays and 
case studies in which educators, 
humanists and museum profession- 
als talk about effective approaches to 


adult education in museums and 
share successful programs that take a 
humanistic approach to interpreting 
museum collections for adults. xxiv 
+ 399 pp., illus., bibliogs. $15, $12 to 
members. 


Books 


American Association of Museums 
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P.O. Box 33399 


Washington, D.C. 20033 
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Whatcom Museum of History and Art, 
Bellingham (1981) 

West Virginia 

Huntington Galleries (1977) 

Mansion Museum/Oglebay Institute, 
Wheeling (1972, 1984) 

Sunrise Museums, Charleston (1974) 


Wisconsin 

Bergstrom-Mahler Museum, Neenah (1973, 
1984) 

Circus World Museum, Baraboo (1971, 
1982) 

Elvehjem Museum of Art, Madison (1976) 
G.A.R. Memorial Hall Museum, Madison 
(1974) and one subsidiary: Wisconsin 

Veterans Museum, King (1977) 

John Michael Kohler Arts Center, 
Sheboygan (1977) 

Kenosha Public Museum (1973) 

Leigh Yawkey Woodson Art Museum, 
Wausau (1979) 

Madison Art Center (1974, 1983) 

Milwaukee Art Museum (1983] 

Milwaukee County Historical Museum 
(1980) 

Milwaukee Public Museum (1972, 1981) 

Museum of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison (1974) and five 
subsidiaries: Madeline Island Historical 
Museum, La Pointe (1974); Old Wade 
House Historical Site, Greenbush (1974); 
Pendarvis, Mineral Point (1974); 
Stonefield, Cassville (1974); Villa Louis 
and Museum, Prairie du Chien (1974) 

Neville Public Museum, Green Bay (1974) 

Oshkosh Public Museum (1980) 

Paine Art Center and Arboretum, Oshkosh 
(1973) 

Rahr West Museum, Manitowoc (1980) 

Tallman Restorations of the Rock County 
Historical Society, Janesville (1972) 

Waukesha County Historical Museum 
(1980) 


Wyoming 

Buffalo Bill Historical Center, Cody (1980) 

State Museum of the Wyoming State 
Archives and Historical Department, 
Cheyenne (1973) 

Sweetwater County Museum, Green River 
(1974) 

University of Wyoming Museum of Art, 
Laramie (1980) 


American Samoa 
Jean P Haydon Museum, Pago Pago (1978) 


Puerto Rico 

Museo de la Fundacion Arqueologica, 
Antropologica e Historica de Puerto 
Rico, Old San Juan (1975) 


Canada 

Confederation Centre Art Gallery and 
Museum, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island (1978) 

Mendel Art Gallery and Civic 
Conservatory, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
(1973) A 
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During the past twenty years, 
Goettler Associates, Inc. has emerged as “the 
premier fund-raising firm in the cultural field.” 


Goettler Associates has been most successful in 
raising substantial capital and endowment funds 
for museums, zoos and performing arts organiza- 
tions throughout the nation. 


Whether you need to raise $250,000, $2.5 million 
or $25 million, we have the experience, knowledge 
and expertise to help you bring about success. 


For more information, or an informal consultation 
at no cost, complete and return the coupon—or 


call us toll-free (outside Ohio) at (800) 521-4827. 


GOETTLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
580 SOUTH HIGH STREET ® COLUMBUS, OHIO 43215 
614/228-3269 e OUTSIDE OHIO 1-800-521-4827 
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GOETTLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Goettler Associates - 580 South High Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

| _] Please send me more information on your firm and 
its services. 

[ ] Please call me for an informal consultation at no cost. 
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Organization 

Address 

City State Zip 
Telephone 
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Financial and Accounting 
Guide for Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Malvern J. Gross, Jr., and William War- 
shauer, Jr. New York: Ronald Press, John 
Wiley and Sons, 1983. 3d ed. rev. 564 pp., 
hardbound $54. 





Financial Resource 
Management for Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Leon Haller. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Spec- 
trum Books, Prentice-Hall Inc. 1982. 
288 pp., hardbound $17.95, paper $8.95. 


Reviewed by Mary M. Wehle 


Ithough these two books have the 

same focus—the volunteer treas- 

urer of any of a wide variety of 

small to medium-sized nonprofit orga- 
nizations—they differ in approach. The 
Financial and Accounting Guide for 
Nonprofit Organizations is the third 
edition of a comprehensive reference on 
accounting, financial control and regu- 
latory compliance written by certified 
public accountants. It carefully illus- 
trates technical points with simple 
examples, but it does not cover all non- 
profits comprehensively. Financial Re- 
source Management for Nonprofit Or- 
ganizations emphasizes the philosophy 
and approach necessary for the success- 
ful functioning of small nonprofits, 
particularly those in the initial phases 
of operation. Although less applicable to 
museums, its informal tone provides a 
more readable introduction to the 





Mary M. WEHLE is managing director of 
Idmon Associates, a Chicago-based con- 
sulting firm specializing in services for 
nonprofit organizations. She is also senior 
financial associate of the Museum Man- 
agement Institute, held yearly at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
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sphere of financial management for a 
novice. 

Financial and Accounting Guide for 
Nonprofit Organizations is an invalu- 
able reference for volunteer treasurers 
and financial officers of small and 
medium-sized museums. Primarily 
concerned with the accounting and 
financial reporting required of non- 
profits, it includes basic descriptions of 
federal and state reporting require- 
ments, bookkeeping techniques and 
financial controls. It provides the lay 
reader with sufficient information to 
permit an intelligent discussion with 
accounting professionals. A very small 
organization might be able to use the 
material as the basis for a simple system 
of accounting and financial reporting. 

The first section, “Key Financial 
Concepts,” contains a simple and com- 
plete description of the “fund account- 
ing” system peculiar to nonprofits, a 
system that can make it difficult for the 
layperson to understand nonprofit 
financial reports. Using simple ex- 
amples of various types of nonprofits, 
the authors describe the mechanics and 
objectives of fund accounting, including 
the often misunderstood interfund 
transfers. The authors delineate alterna- 
tives in financial reporting practice—in 
capitalization and consequent deprecia- 
tion of fixed assets — and clearly state 
their preference for certain methods. 
Although many accountants might dis- 
agree with the stated preferences, the 
authors are to be commended for the 
clarity with which they differentiate be- 
tween acceptable practices and their 
preferences. 

Part 2 deals with financial statement 
presentation of cash, accrual and fund 
accounting statements, again with 
simple illustrations. Part 3, “Account- 
ing and Reporting Guidelines,” describes 
the prescribed accounting required of 
differing types of nonprofits — volun- 


tary health and welfare organizations, 
colleges and universities, hospitals and 
“other” nonprofit organizations, the 
category that includes museums. Spe- 
cial accounting problems of specific 
nonprofit organizations are included as 
a separate chapter; in museums, these 
include valuation of collections and 
capitalization of fixed assets. 

Because the material to this point in 
the book encompasses all nonprofit in- 
stitutions, museum personnel will find 
they must read carefully to ascertain 
which principles are applicable in their 
specific circumstances. It would have 
been helpful to all readers had the au- 
thors included a chart comparing the 
accounting required in the differing 
nonprofit areas. 

In the final chapter of part 3 the au- 
thors suggest future trends that may af- 
fect nonprofit financial reporting. In 
particular they look to increased com- 
parability between nonprofit and 
profit-making organizations through 
the improved presentation of fund ac- 
counting statements and emphasis 
upon the “excess of revenue and support 
over expenses” as the “bottom line” for 
judging an institution’s efficiency. 

Part 4, “Controlling the Nonprofit 
Organization,” contains an excellent 
chapter on short- and long-range budg- 
ets. A subsequent chapter, titled “Avoid- 
ing Bankruptcy,” suggests remedial ac- 
tions in the face of financial distress. 
The authors provide particular advice 
for small organizations on the institu- 
tion of internal controls, obtaining a 
bookkeeper and the role of independent 
audits. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this 
book for the volunteer treasurer or 
non-CPA financial officer is part 5, “Tax 
and Compliance Reporting Require- 
ments.” The Guide carefully describes 
the various forms of tax-exempt status 
and includes reproductions of the fed- 
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eral information forms 990 and 990PF 
as well as a comprehensive annotation 
explaining the various sections of the 
forms. Since the format of the federal 
information forms differs substantively 
from the usual financial reporting in 
published statements, these forms are 
frequently confusing to those who are 
not professional accountants. An addi- 
tional chapter summarizes state report- 
ing requirements. 

The final part of the book provides a 
review of bookkeeping procedures. Al- 
though not sufficient to permit a layper- 
son to set up the books, the information 
provided would facilitate conversation 
between the novice and the profes- 
sional accountant and bookkeeper. 

In summary, the Financial and Ac- 
counting Guide for Nonprofit Organi- 
zations is a necessary component of the 
reference library of the treasurer and/or 
financial officer of a small or medium- 
sized museum. 

Financial Resource Management for 
Nonprofit Organizations is directed to 
present and potential managers and di- 
rectors of small nonprofit organizations, 
particularly those in the health and 
human services field, and in voluntary 
cooperatives. Although uneven in style 
and tone, it contains elements useful in 
other nonprofit settings. 

In the first section, “Significance and 
Potential of Small Nonprofit Organi- 
zations,” Haller begins with an unusual 
definition of nonprofits — they are in 
the “business” of developing innovative 
products and services to meet social 
needs, he says. Characteristics of such 
organizations include channeling vol- 
unteer resources in potentially produc- 
tive ways within a highly competitive 
funding environment, initial under- 
financing, personnel lacking in manage- 
rial skills and an organizational struc- 
ture determined by legal requirements 
rather than by organizational needs. In 
making the case for improved manage- 
ment and managerial techniques, the 
author cites the competition for funds 
and the shift in funding sources from 
private voluntary contributions to state 
and federal reimbursement contracts. 
Resistance to improved management 
has come, in his opinion, from the in- 
ability to measure “productivity,” lack 
of management training and technical 
assistance, passive and ineffective gov- 
ernance by boards of trustees and 
‘ideological attitudes” of staff and sup- 
porters that the “moral values” of the 
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organization transcend the need for 
measurement and financial accounta- 
bility. In addition, the author suggests 
that, like the entrepreneur in the 
profit-making sector, the innovator in 
the nonprofit organization is more in- 
terested in the design of the project than 
in ensuring its effective, continuing 
administration. 

“Planning and Budget Formulation” 
is the strongest section in the book. The 
three chapters deal primarily with 
planning and budgeting for start-up op- 
erations. For each unmet need, it is 
necessary to identify the need, delineate 
the purposes and goals of the project, 
define the approach and strategy, con- 
sider and select from possible activities, 
determine the priority of such activities, 
identify the functions to be performed 
(both programmatic and administra- 
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tive), evaluate the human and material 
resource requirements and calculate 
their costs, and identify the sources of 
funds to support the project. Each 
of these steps is both charted 
and described. 

Determination of the costs of neces- 
sary resources provides the basis of the 
budget. The discussion of the process 
highlights the importance of the as- 
sumptions that must be made explicit 
in developing relevant cost. Haller rec- 
ommends that the nonprofit organiza- 
tion pay particular attention to neces- 
sary administrative and support costs, 
especially since many funding agencies 
are reluctant to provide for overhead 
costs. Of particular merit is his recom- 
mendation that a 90-day budget will re- 
veal, for start-up operations, the neces- 
sary action required before the project 
can become operational as well as the 
required investment. 

The third section, “Managerial Oper- 
ations and Issues,” is primarily con- 
cerned with bookkeeping procedures 
that will enable the organization to con- 
trol receipts and expenditures and an- 
ticipate available resources, particularly 
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cash. A major section deals with the 
problem of third-party reimbursement, 
with emphasis on the reporting re- 
quirements and the inevitable delay in 
the reimbursement process. 

Within this same section the author 
discusses the necessity and technique of 
cash flow forecasting and gives some at- 
tention to simple methods of internal 
control. He describes the financial re- 
porting process and delineates the role 
of the accountant. Haller complains 
that much financial reporting in non- 
profit organizations is designed by ac- 
countants for accountants, rather than 
for managers, governance participants 
who are not accountants and others re- 
sponsible for both activities and organi- 
zational finances. Yet he does not offer 
any suggestions as to how such reports 
might be improved. Indeed, although 
the content of the audited financial re- 
port is eventually described in brief, 
nowhere is it illustrated. 

Although the fourth section is titled 
“Economic Enterprises,” its three chap- 
ters are directed to voluntary nonprofit 
cooperatives. The descriptive material 
is drawn from the profit-making sector 
and includes a relatively extensive dis- 
cussion of the terminology used in 
production enterprises, as “cost-of- 
goods-sold,” “gross profit” and “taxes.” 
Subsequent sections on cost behavior 
and analysis also deal only with a pro- 
duction model. No attempt has been 
made to apply such concepts as “break- 
even analysis” to other nonprofit set- 
tings like museum exhibitions. The 
material is considerably abridged and 
thus requires careful study. 

The final section on “Governance” of- 
fers broad discussion of board selection, 
organization and function. The author 
makes a number of generalizations, at 
one point writing, “Governing boards, 
like programs, should mirror the orga- 
nizational functions that are key to 
their success at any given time.” 

Five appendixes complete the vol- 
ume: a listing of management support 
organizations, Small Business Admin- 
istration offices, Small Business Ad- 
ministration publications, sources of 
(commercial) business statistics and an 
extremely brief bibliography. 

It is unfortunate that this book is not 
better organized, for many good ideas 
are almost thrown away by being buried 
in the text without particular emphasis. 
For example, the statement, “An annual 
review of activities and future plans and 
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monthly monitoring of an approved 
budget are the absolute minimal tasks 
that a board has in carrying out the 
financial management requirements of 
its ‘trustee’ responsibilities” should 
have received more attention. Rather 
than outlining the minimal financial 
management tasks, it would have been 
more appropriate to offer the optimal 
tasks. Similarly, the statement, “A 
[budget] is an organizational plan to 
spend money in a particular way (strat- 
egy and priorities) to achieve project ob- 
jectives and organizational goals,” 
might have received more emphasis had 
it been presented before discussing the 
appearance or form of the budget. The 
rather chatty style occasionally encom- 
passes a stream-of-consciousness man- 
ner of presentation. 

However, to Haller’s credit, only one 
absolute misstatement was found: “A 
not-for-profit enterprise will pay taxes 
on its surplus earnings just like any 
other commercial enterprise.” There is 
little doubt that taxes are levied on un- 
related business income; however, in- 
stances of tax imposition on surplus are 
unknown, except for rigidly controlled 
private foundations. 
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For museums, the usefulness of this 
book is limited. It would be helpful for a 
community group planning to institute 
a new museum, or for museum person- 
nel involved in extracurricular chari- 
table and cooperative enterprises. Nov- 
ice managers of auxiliary museum 
enterprises, such as book and gift shops 
might find the production model rele- 
vant. Perhaps the third section, “Man- 
agerial Operations and Issues,” would 
explain to all museum personnel why 
they must follow stated procedures and 
handle many types of papers — if they 
would be willing to read it. 
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he University of Chicago Press’ 

publication of Paul M. Bator’s 

essay, which first appeared in 
the Stanford Law Review (34 [1982]: 
275-384), now makes readily available 
this excellent and balanced discussion 
and evaluation of the international 
trade in art. 

Bator is certainly qualified to write 
authoritatively on this subject. He is the 
Bromley Professor of Law at the Harvard 
Law School, currently deputy solicitor 
general of the United States and in 1970 
was a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the UNESCO Special Committee in 
Paris that drafted the Convention on 
Cultural Property. Thereafter he played 
a crucial role in the negotiation and 
drafting of our own Cultural Property 
Implementation Act, PL 97446. This 
essay, which is in part a plea for passage 
of that legislation, went to press shortly 
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before the act was finally passed and 
signed into law. 

A lot of territory is covered in these 
few pages. Early on, there are some mov- 
ing passages on the importance of art to 
a civilized life, both our own national 
art and that of other nations and cul- 
tures. For purposes of this discussion 
Bator defines art as “all objects that are 
in fact prized and collected” (p. 9) and 
begins his essay with reference to Cle- 
mency Coggins’ “Illicit Traffic of Pre- 
Columbian Antiquities” in the Art 
Journal (29 [1969]: 94-98,114), citing its 
publication as a turning point in our 
awareness of the problems created by 
the international traffic in art. 

Bator is well informed, sensitive to 
the concerns and fair in his criticisms of 
all the special interest groups touched 
by this issue. His is a balanced look at 
the larger picture, which makes this 
an important essay for the specialist 
to digest. 

The most common means of regulat- 
ing the international trade in art is the 
export embargo. Most countries — the 
United States is one of only six or seven 
exceptions worldwide (p. 38)—limit the 
export of cultural materials to some ex- 
tent. Bator reviews the different kinds of 
limitations and comes down hard on 
those nations — most, in fact, of the so- 
called art-rich nations—that place what 
amounts to a total ban on the export of 
all cultural material (usually excepting 
“recent” art). Rather than total em- 
bargo, Bator suggests it is far more effec- 
tive to limit export bans to relatively 
few national treasures, to concentrate 
meaningful security measures on those 
pieces and to allow the rest to circulate. 

Less familiar, and more difficult to 
understand, are the legal implications 
and consequences of the wording of ex- 
port embargoes. If, for example, the ex- 
porting country’s statute simply de- 
clares that “cultural material may not 
be exported without permission from 
our authorities,” and a bona fide owner 
successfully takes an object out of that 
country (i.e., exports it illegally), he may 
then import that object to the United 
States (or most other major importing 
countries), make anormal U.S. customs 
declaration and exhibit it, sell it or give 
it away quite legally. If, on the other 
hand, the exporting country’s statute 
declares explicitly that the state is the 
owner of all cultural material, and for- 
bids export without permission, then, 
under the ruling handed down in the 
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McClain case in 1979 (see pp. 70-78 for 
details and extensive references) the 
United States recognizes the fact of ex- 
port without a permit as an act of theft. 
If the object is then imported into the 
United States, the importer may be 
prosecuted under our National Stolen 
Property Act for engaging in traffic in 
stolen goods. 

The rightness of these current legal 
interpretations has been, and no doubt 
will continue to be, hotly debated by all 
interested parties. The McClain deci- 
sion has not yet been tested. If the courts 
do accept it in future cases, “those who 
export antiquities illegally and seek to 
bring them to the United States will 
have a significantly greater exposure to 
liability. Further, the protection afforded 
to dealers, collectors, and museums... 
will have been significantly narrowed” 
(p. 77). Archeologists have tended to 
applaud McClain as providing legal 
deterrent to the destruction of archeo- 
logical sites by reducing U.S. market 
demand. Bator, looking at the larger pic- 
ture, disagrees. His reasons involve the 
problem of committing the United 
States to enforce another country’s laws 
that may disagree with our own policy 
—§in this case that most art should cir- 
culate — as well as our traditional un- 
derstanding of what constitutes own- 
ership, and therefore theft. Certainly the 
next case to use McClain will be most 
interesting and important, especially 
since the Cultural Property Implemen- 
tation Act has been passed in the in- 
terim and seems to reflect Bator’s view 
rather than that expressed in McClain. 

Bator’s thoughts on museum policies 
are most admirable. He argues that mu- 
seums, through self-regulation, should 
refrain from acquiring illegally exported 
art and that they should disclose all in- 
formation about what they do acquire. 
“The entire atmosphere of ‘no ques- 
tions asked, no information given’ 
surrounding the art trade is antithetical 
to the obligation of museums to aid the 
study and understanding of art, an obli- 
gation which requires an aggressive 
search for and a full disclosure of 
information about the origins and his- 
tory of a work of art” (p. 84). One hopes 
that these pages (especially pp. 80-87) 
will be read thoughtfully by every 
museum curator, registrar and director 
in the country. 

A final appendix gives fascinating in- 
sights into the chaotic process and 
product of the 1970 Paris UNESCO 
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meeting. The essay and its extensive 
references provide an excellent point of 
departure for discussion of the many 
complex issues and values involved in 
the international trade in art. lam grate- 
ful to Bator for assembling these mate- 
rials and provocative thoughts and shar- 
ing them with what deserves to be a 
very extensive audience. 
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relations, Don Adams states, “Dur- 

ing my several years in higher edu- 
cation as a one-person public relations 
department, I could often have used a 
reference book that addressed my 
specific needs.” He adds that after he 
moved to an office in a museum, he met 
many individuals who were working 
alone, part time, and with no special 
training in public relations. To bridge 
what he considered a real information 
gap, Adams set about writing this book. 
He addresses veteran publicists as well 
as beginners and attempts to speak to 
museums both large and small. 

Clearly half of Museum Public Rela- 
tions falls into the category of a how- 
to-do-it volume; a well-organized, very 
detailed, step-by-step walk through the 
publications program, working with the 
media, the promotional campaign and 
the daily operations of amuseum public 
relations department. Beginners in mu- 
seum public relations or those with 
little or no professional training will be 
encouraged by using this books as a 


|: the preface to his book on public 
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handy reference. For the veteran profes- 
sional, the segments dealing with ad- 
vanced concepts supported by larger 
budgets and staff will prove enlighten- 
ing. 

While the author’s use of the term 
publicist should be challenged on the 
basis that it too narrowly defines the 
public relations profession, the Adams 
work should find a place on every mu- 
seum bookshelf. Although public rela- 
tions skills can be extrapolated from 
any good basic reference, it is extremely 
useful to have a guide through museum 
public relations. Almost no literature is 
available that deals with the specific is- 
sues of museum public relations, such 
as broadening audience base while 
maintaining the educational and es- 
thetic character of a museum, devel- 
oping broad-based financial support, 
making the most of limited financial 
and human resources and working with 
volunteers. 

This void is keenly felt at a time when 
the importance of museum public rela- 
tions continues to grow. The AAM’s 
Commission on Museums for a New 
Century has noted that increased em- 
phasis and sophistication on the part of 
museum directors and trustees toward 
the publics they serve will be needed in 
the future. And Thomas W. Leavitt, 
AAM president and a member of the 
commission, believes that public rela- 
tions is one of the most important ques- 
tions confronting museums today. 
“How are museums viewed by the pub- 
lic?” he asks. “Are those views in accord 
with our images of ourselves?” 

Other data also point to the increas- 
ing role of museum public relations. 
Adams is by no means alone in assert- 
ing that museums need a more thor- 
ough understanding of programs, col- 
lections and the publics they serve. He 
stresses in his book that museums will 
also ‘need to develop a mechanism for 
continuous recording and evaluation of 
public opinion, a policy-forming proce- 
dure that considers public reactions and 
the museum’s needs, balancing the two 
interests within the framework of pro- 
fessional standards, goals and objec- 
tives. Museums will need to formulate a 
plan that defines needs, sets goals and 
provides for evaluation of performance. 

Adams suggests that museums must 
have a purposeful communication pro- 
gram that uses the most appropriate 
media to reach specific publics and a 
long-range view that permits the in- 
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stitution to anticipate opportunities 
and problems and to deal with them ef- 
fectively. Clearly, Adams describes a 
much larger role for the museum public 
relations professional of the future. 

Communication, Adams believes, 
should be regarded as the primary task 
of the public relations staff, and all 
communication should be consistent 
with a written statement of the mu- 
seum’s mission or purpose. His discus- 
sion of the dynamic, ongoing commu- 
nication process serves to enlighten the 
museum beginner and to crystallize the 
professional’s thoughts. 

In the chapter devoted to preparing for 
public relations, Adams discusses the 
qualifications and skills needed to carry 
out the communications function in a 
museum. He includes trustee and advi- 
sory committees, the part-time and 
full-time specialist, criteria for evaluat- 
ing an outside consulting firm and the 
special internal relations with curators 
and educational professionals. While 
developing a public relations budget 
may strike terror in the hearts of many, 
Adams sets up some useful guidelines 
for developing a realistic and defensible 
budget. 

Critical to the success of any public 
relations program is the thoughtful re- 
search and planning process. Indeed, 
one may chart success — or something 
less—in direct relation to the amount of 
planning and research that has preceded 
implementation of a program. Adams 
suggests that research should start with 
a public audit and leads the reader 
through this process. He then moves on 
to the feedback mechanisms that 
should be in place in all museums, re- 
gardless of size, so that public opinion 
may be adequately evaluated. 

There is a good but altogether too 
brief section on developing goals and ob- 
jectives, long-range planning, strategic 
planning and issues management. If 
museum public relations is ever to 
move out of the task-oriented mode, 
more emphasis needs to be placed on 
research and planning. It is hoped that 
future publications will cover these top- 
ics in greater depth in anticipation of the 
emerging role of museums over the next 
two decades. 

An additional chapter discusses ex- 
ternal publics and summarizes their 
role in the successful fulfillment of a 
museum’s mission. Other sections de- 
tail the need to develop effective com- 
munication with visitors, employees, 
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the speakers’ bureau, volunteers and the 
community. 

While fund raising is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of a museum’s develop- 
ment office, it is the public relations ef- 
fort that must create a climate in which 
prospective donors are made aware of 
and have positive feelings toward mu- 
seums. Adams outlines the fund-raising 
climate for museums in the aftermath 
of federal budget cutbacks in allocations 
to the National Endowments for the 
Arts and the Humanities. Coupled with 
escalating inflation and increased en- 
dowment and program needs, museums 
have been further cast into an unfavor- 
able economic environment. Most mu- 
seum officials will agree with pioneer 
fund-raising consultant John Price Jones 
that fully 50 percent of all the time and 
effort in the average fund-raising enter- 
prise is in the field of public relations. 
Working from the public relations per- 
spective, Adams touches on developing 
museum memberships, the annual and 
capital proposals, special gifts and de- 
ferred giving and government relations. 

The last five chapters are replete with 
how-to-do-it tips stripped down to the 


basics of a workbook. Adams takes the 
reader through the publications details 
of paper sizes and type faces, how to crop 
photographs and choose artwork. He 
even has some good suggestions for 
storage and distribution. 

Subsequent chapters on working with 
the media, how to write a news release, 
the promotional campaign and the 
day-by-day practice in a public relations 
office receive equally detailed attention. 
While beginners will no doubt find this 
programmed description of technique 
useful, it will not be particularly helpful 
to the more seasoned professional. A 
limited, though organized and thought- 
ful, appendix lists sources of further in- 
formation, including directories, period- 
icals and professional associations. 

Museum Public Relations, the sec- 
ond volume in the management series 
published by the American Association 
for State and Local History, is timely, 
well-written and useful. It is regretted, 
though understandable because of the 
variety of material to be covered, that 
Adams did not devote more space to 
some of the topics, particularly research 
and planning. A 
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Archives & Manuscripts: Administration of Photographic Collections, 
by Mary Lynn Ritzenthaler, Gerald J. Munoff, and Margery Long 


This manual addresses all aspects of managing photographic materials, from appraisal and accession- 
ing through research use and exhibition. The emphasis is on means of administering historical 
photographs from an archival perspective, stressing the development of systems to organize, access, 
and preserve entire collections, rather than an item-by-item approach to single images. Chapter titles 
include: History of Photographic Processes; Appraisal and Collecting Policies; Arrangement and 
Description; Preservation; Legal Issues; Managing a Photographic Copy Service: and Outreach, Exhibit, 
and Publication Programs. A bibliography, glossary, supply list, and list of funding sources are also in- 
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To order or to receive information on other SAA publications, contact The Society of American Archivists, 
600 S. Federal, Suite 504, Chicago, IL 60605. 
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Interpretation. See also Functions of 
Museums 


The Artifact and Its Context, James Deetz, 
October, 25-26 

Is Anyone Out There? Audience and Com- 
munication, Marlene Chambers, June, 
47-54 

It Wasn’t That Simple (January/February 
1978), with Afterword, Thomas J. 
Schlereth, February, 61-65 

Method as Message: Interpreting the Past 
with the Public, Mark P Leone, October, 
34-41 

No Longer the Hidden Agenda: Research 
Goes Public, Lorin I. Nevling, Jr., Octo- 
ber, 42-45 


Labeling 


Is Anyone Out There? Audience and Com- 
munication, Marlene Chambers, June, 
47-54 


Law. See also Federal Government, 
Taxation 


The Moral Rights of Artists: Museums and 
the Law, Catherine Bostron, April, 46-53 

Vincible Ignorance: Museums and the Law 
(September/October 1979), with After- 
word, Stephen E. Weil, February, 71-74 


Leadership. See also Trustees 


The Director: Scholar and Businessman, 
Educator and Lobbyist |(Novembet/ 
December 1978), with Afterword, Alan 
Shestack, February, 66-70 

Editor’s Notes, Ellen Cochran Hicks, June, 
af 

Honoring a Museum Master: Edward P AI- 
exander Receives Distinguished Service 
Award, William T. Alderson, October, 
46-48 

The Nature of Leadership, Craig C. Black, 
June, 28-30 

The New Museum [excerpt from Museum 
Masters], Edward P. Alexander, October, 
48-54 

The Power of the Museum Idea: Commis- 
sion Members Reflect on the Process 
[comments by Joel N. Bloom and Earl A. 
Powell III, cochairmen, Craig C. Black, 
Mildred S. Compton, Edmund Barry 
Gaither, Richard W. Lyman, Robert R. 
Macdonald and Peter H. Raven], August, 
28-33 

Room at the Top [women as leaders], ed. 
Kendall Taylor, June, 31-37 


Media 


Media: Museums on the Air, David H. Kat- 
zive, June, 17-18 ff.; The 17-Inch Museum, 
Russell Connor, December, 11-14 ff. 
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Public Relations 


From the Director, Lawrence L. Reger, 


April, 3 


Publications 


Editor’s Notes, Ellen Cochran Hicks, De- 
cember, 21 

Fleeting Moments of Revenge [museum 
editors’ comments], December, 50-53 

Quality Design: It’s a Matter of Attitude, 
Paula A. Degen, December, 38-49 

Taking Stock of the Market: Museums and 
Publishers, Ian M. G. Quimby, December, 
34-37 

When You Care Enough to Send the Very 
Best, Gaye Brown, December, 22-33 

Yes, No, Maybe, Brilliant, Terrible... ! 1983 
Museum Publications Competition, 
Frances P Smyth, December, 54-61 


“AN ESSENTIAL ADDITION 
TO THE BOOKSHELVES 

OF ALL MUSEUM 
PROFESSIONALS” 























Museum Registration Methods by 
Dorothy H. Dudley, Irma Bezold Wil- 
kinson and others is the definitive 
guide to fundamental museum prac- 
tices. It serves not only as a useful 
guidebook for professionals at every 
level in art, history, science and natu- 
ral history museums, large and small, 
but also as an excellent textbook in 
museum studies courses. 437 pp., 
illus., glossary, bibliogs., index, $24.50 
hb, $20 to members; $19 pb, $17.50 to 


members. 


Books 

American Association of Museums 
P.O. Box 33399 

Washington, D.C. 20033 
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Registration 


Commentary: The Future of Museum Reg- 
istration, Richard Porter, August, 5-6 ff. 
Techniques: The Micro and the Muse, Larry 
Goodwin and Mary Ellen Conaway, 

April, 55-63 


Research. See also Functions of Museums 


The Artifact and Its Context, James Deetz, 
October, 25-26 

Editor’s Notes, Ellen Cochran Hicks, Octo- 
ber, 23 

Method as Message: Interpreting the Past 
with the Public, Mark P. Leone, October, 
34-4] 

No Longer the Hidden Agenda: Research 
Goes Public, Lorin I. Nevling, Jr., Octo- 
ber, 42-45 

The Obligation of Collecting, Thomas D. 
Nicholson, October, 29-33 

Visual Learning and Art History, Peter C. 
Marzio, October, 27-28 


Science Museums 


No Longer the Hidden Agenda: Research 
Goes Public, Lorin I. Nevling, Jr., Octo- 
ber, 42-45 

The Obligation of Collecting, Thomas D. 
Nicholson, October, 29-33 


Taxation. See also Federal Government; 
Law 


From the Director, Lawrence L. Reger, Oc- 
tober, 3 

Minding the Store: New Pronouncements 
from the IRS, Suzanne Dupré Murphy, 
October, 55-59 


Trustees 


Making Boards Work Better: An Afterword, 
Alan Ullberg, June, 45-46 

The Strategy Gap in Not-For-Profits, Israel 
Unterman and Richard Hart Davis, June, 
38-44 


Washington, D.C. 


Also on View, June, 67-72 

Exhibits: A Spring Quintet: Five Washing- 
ton Area Exhibits You Won’t Want to 
Miss, Melinda Young Frye, June, 57-60 ff. 

In-House: Welcome to Washington, 
Marifred Cilella, February, 17-18 

It’s Not All on the Mall: A Personal Look at 
Washington’s Other Museums, E.]. 
Applewhite, April, 20-31 

A State-of-the-Art Building: The Smithso- 
nian’s New Museum Support Center, W. 
Donald Duckworth, April, 32-35 


ADVERTISERS 


AAM, 66, 69, 71, 72, 73, 76, 80 
AASLH, 54 

Abstracta Structures, 74 
Academic Travel Abroad, 69 
Acoustiguide, 64 

Alka Structures, 14 

Berry and Homer, 65 
Huntington T. Block, 63 

A.J. Boone, Jr., 70 

Bruce Manufacturing, 57 
Design and Production, 9 
Dorfman Museum Figures, 73 
Eagle Fine Arts, cover 2 
Gamma Photo Labs, 62 
Glenn Godfrey Communications, 16 
Goettler Associates, 67 
Historical Documents, 74 
Ilford, 4 

Industrial Archaeology, 71 
Institutional Services, cover 3 
Lynch Museum Services, 58 


Maritz, 6 

Meisel Commercial Photo Services, 12 

Modernage, 60 

Museum Arts, 15 

Museum Electronics, 14 

Museums Collaborative, 70 

National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
65 

Ollendorff Fine Arts, cover 4 

Oro Manufacturing, 56 

Planning Corporation, 10 

Richard Rush Studio, 13 

Rust Jackson-Cross, 13 

Society of American Archivists, 75 

Spacesaver, 7 

Symphony Magazine, 57 

Thurston Moore Country, 74 

Video Applications, 2 

Charles Webb Company, 8 
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Reader Service Card #40 


AUGUST 1984 


SKIN DEEP anew ex- 


hibit at the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago designed by 
INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES, 

INC. to communicate more than 
just outward appearance. And 
communicate it does. Visitors ex- 
plore this complex organ through 
participation and direct interaction 
discovering that they brought a vital 
part of the exhibit with them — 
their own skin. 





Like SKIN DEEP, the design and 
development of exhibits is more 
than surface appearance or the 
presentation of facts. The skills nec- 
essary to analyze and innovatively 
communicate information requires 
a team of specialists working with 
the museum staff to interest and 
ultimately educate the visitor. 


Our team of specialists continue to 
prove they do their homework to 
create designs with the imagination 
of tomorrow. We have the willing- 
ness to work hard, the competence 
that comes with the right combina- 
tion of skills, and the dedication 
that pride brings to every exhibit 
project. At INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICES, INC., we can insure 
your next exhibit will be more than 
just ‘skin deep’. 


The Protective Hen 


= 


Institutional Services 


the museum/specialized exhibit company 


703 McKinney Avenue Suite 201 Dallas, Texas 75202 (214) 954-1125 





(@)i=talelelaam mtlalsw-Vacels 
dalomcl am lela le mcmaslorelelalr4cre) 
professional, full service 
art packer and transporter 


Offices and Warehouses: 
1825 Folsom Street 


ae San Francisco, CA 94103 
oe eee Telephone: 415/441-7614 - 


21-44 Forty-fourth Road 
Mo) alom sit-larem Cria’a 

New York, NY 11101 
Telephone: 212/937-8200 
Toll Free: 800/221-6500 


ee 





